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FOREWORD 


Geographically, Alberta is a land of diversity. From the 
dry irrigated croplands of the south through the lush farming and 
ranching country of central Alberta to the sparsely settled wild- 
lands of the north the landscape presents a constantly changing 
panorama. 

Nowhere, however, is diversity more apparent than in the 
approach to the Rockies. There indeed, as one enters the region 
of the Eastern Slopes, Alberta takes on its most dramatic change. 

As though to prepare one in advance for the enormity of 
the Rocky Mountains, the landscape assumes a rolling gait as the 
farmlands and ranchlands of the plains give way to the forested 
areas of the foothills. 

In this area, which has come to be known as the Eastern 
Slopes, lands have been mostly protected and presered for public 
ownership in the name of the Crown, and important national and 
provincial parks are located here. 

To many Albertans, the Eastern Slopes represent an area 
of, as yet, relatively undisturbed forests which should be pre- 
served in their natural state for posterity. 

To others, the area representa a bountiful supply of 
valuable resources which should be developed to the benefit of 
Albertans. 5 

Some others view the Eastern Slopes in the light of 
combined benefits and hope that they can be made to yield their 
riches without prejudice to the natural state. 

Of the treasures that reside in the Eastern Slopes, 
recreation ranks high in the minds of many people and indeed, 
recreation in its many forms is now enjoyed in the Eastern Slopes 
in both winter and summer by many thousands of people each year. 
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In addition, land in the Eastern Slopes is now used or is pro- 
posed for use for such purposes as tourism, urban development, forest 
utilization, mineral resource industries, surface mining, oi] and gas 
development, underground coal mining, agriculture, watershed conser- 
vation, domestic water supplies, hydroelectric power developments, 
wildlife and fishing management, wilderness and natural areas, insti- 
turional use by charitable, religious and other groups, archaeological 
sites, research, Indian reservations and national and provincial parks. 

These various present and potential uses of resources within 
the area may either have no effect on each other, complement each other, 
conflict with each other, or relate to each other in sequential ways. 

In order to publicly explore these interests and discover the 
concerns they generate, the Environment Conservation Authority was 
requested on behalf of the Government of Alberta to hold comprehensive 
and wide-ranging hearings on Land Use and Resource Development in the 
Eastern Slopes. 

It was the objective of the hearings to enquire into all poten- 
tial uses and to formulate ways in which optimum benefits and environ- 
ment conservation could be achieved now and for the future from the 
various resources of the Eastern Slopes. 

A further objective was to consider and evaluate the views of 
the public on specific recreational and tourist development proposals 
for the area. Finally, the Authority would lay the views presented to 
it, along with its own recommendations thereon, before the Government 
of Alberta. 

For the purpose of the public hearings, the Eastern Slopes 
were divided into five spearate districts corresponding to the five 
major watershed basins and outlined by the statutory boundaries of 
the four Regional Planning Areas and Improvement District No. 14. 

The eastern boundary of the area was taken as the eastern 
edge of the foothills, prescribed by an arc lying to the west of the 
cities of Lethbridge, Ca?gary, Red Deer, Edmonton and Grande Prairie. 
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As background to the hearings, the Environment Consorvation 
Authority released a series of 12 Information Bulletins; five of 
these pertained specifically to the separate watershed basins and 
were prepared by the individual regional planning commissions. 

Hearings were held (during June and July of 1973) in each 
of the watershed basins as well as in the five major cities. 

The present publication constitutes the Proceedings of the 
Public Hearings on Land Use and Resource Development in the Eastern 
Slopes. A separate volume has been allocated for each location, and 
each volume contains a complete- transcript of all presentations heard 
at that location as well as the discussions which followed. 

In addition, a final volume contains all written submissions 
which were received prior to and following the hearings, but which 
were not presented verbally at the hearings, along with an index to 
all volumes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Environment Conservation Authority was requested by the 
Honourable W.J. Yurko, Minister of the Environment, to hold public hear- 
ings on land use and resource development in Alberta's eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains. These hearings took place during June and July, 
1973 in Coleman, Lethbridge, Calgary, Canmore, Rocky Mountain House, 

Red Deer, Hinton, Edmonton, Grande Cache and Grande Prairie. 


PREPARATION FOR THE HEARINGS 


In order to place background information before the public, a 
series of information bulletins was published. Five of these were pre- 
pared by the relevant regional planning commissions and the Provincial 
Planning Board, and dealt specifically with their sections of the east- 
ern slopes. The additional bulletins were produced by the Authority or 
by various involved agencies. 

A very extensive mailing of this material was made to interested 
groups, organizations and individuals. As well, a system of information 
centres was established in each of the hearing locations as well as in 
other relevant locations. These centres were supplied with sets of 
background publications, as well as a reading list and bibliography on 
the hearing subject. 

Direct public contact was developed and maintained through 
Authority member visits throughout the study area and through continual 
contact with the various sections of the media. 

Advertising for the hearings took various forms. Newspapers 
contained general notices inviting participation, specific advertise- 
ments advising of local times and locations, and "legal" notices listing 
what commercial recreational proposals would be discussed at specific 
hearing locations. Radio and television were utilized in much the same 
manner to inform and invite public participation. 
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THE PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The dates and places of the hearings were as follows: 


Coleman June 11 and 12 
Lethbridge June 13 and 14 
Calgary June 18, 19 and 20 
Canmore June 22 and 23 
Rocky Mountain House June 26 

Red Deer dune 28 and 29 
Hinton _- duly 3 

Edmonton July 5, 6 and 7 
Grande Cache July 10 

Grande Prairie July 12 


At each of the hearings the session was opened with introduc- 
tory remarks by the Authority. The regional planning commission, or 
the Provincial Planning Branch in the instance of Improvement District 
No. 14, was then called upon to give background to the concerns and 
problems of the area involved. 

The Authority then heard briefs or summaries presented by con- 
cerned individuals and groups. The panel, consisting of: Dr. W.R. Trost, 
Chairman; P.J. Dowling, Vice-Chairman; and J.J. Kinisky, Member; ques- 
tioned those persons submitting concerns in order to fully elucidate 
the concepts and opinions put forward by them. 

Major proposals for development in the study area were pre- 
sented following the general submissions. Here the opportunity was 
given for the developers to highlight their projects. They were then 
questioned by the Authority panel, then by interested persons in atten- 
dance at the hearing. 

The last segment of the hearing at each location was given to 
open discussion, during which a free exchange of ideas and concerns took 


place. 
A total of 308 submissions was made as well as 14 commercial 


recreational proposals. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Government of Alberta through the Environment Conservation 
Authority will be conducting a series of public hearings on "Land Use and Resource 
Development in the Eastern Slopes." Submissions have been invited from all 
segments of the public in order to provide Albertans with an opportunity to 
make a significant contribution to policy formation and planning for the 
Eastern Slopes. 

This report is one of a number of public information bulletins being 
distributed prior to the hearings. It provides a comprehensive description of 
the mountain and foothills portions of the Athabasca River Basin. This infor- 
mation does not constitute a plan for the area or is it complete and thorough 
in its discussion. The material is presented to provide the public with basic 
information while generating thought, discussion and response on policy, 


planning and use of this area. 
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THE ATHABASCA RIVER BASIN: A DESCRIPTION 


Geographical Situation 

The study area, outlined on Map 1, lies in west-central Alberta, directly 
west of Edmonton, and includes that portion of the Athabasca River drainage basin 
lying within the mountains and foothills. The region straddles the Yellowhead 
Corridor from just east of Edson to the boundary of Jasper National Park. The 
northern perimeter is defined by the Berland River while in the south, the Brazeau 
River provides an approximate boundary. The eastern boundary has been arbitrarily 
determined; its alignment was selected primarily to delineate the area within which 


land use conflicts and pressures for development were most likely to occur. 


Physical Resume 

In the Athabasca River Basin, the horizontal beds of the Interior Plains 
meet the up-turned strata of the Rocky Mountain system with a foothills complex 
marking the transition zone. Asa result, the region contains extreme variations in 
topography, ranging from level to mountainous and generally increasing in relief 
in a southwesterly direction. The Rocky Mountain Front Ranges consist of a number 
of northwesterly trending ranges and valleys and are characterized by spectacular 
cliffs, U-shaped valleys and alpine structure. The high ranges are mostly bare of 
overlying surficial material and have elevations of up to 8,000 feet above sea level. 
The Rocky Mountain Foothills lie along the eastern margin of the Front Ranges with 
elevations ranging from 3,500 to 5,800 feet above sea level. Extreme variations in 


relative relief are common in the Foothills. The Interior Plains extend eastward from 
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the foothills and in this region consist of alternating tablelands and terraced 
valleys. Elevations range from 2,800 to 4,000 feet above sea level and local 
relief is much less pronounced . 

The Athabasca River flows through the central portion of the region 
in a northeasterly direction. The Berland, Wildhay, McLeod and Pembina 
Rivers, while tributaries of the Athabasca River, are important waterways in 
their own right. The same applies to the Brazeau River as a branch of the 
North Saskatchewan River. Other significant tributaries include the Cardinal, 
Erith, and Embarras Rivers and Wolf, Pinto and Sundance Creeks. 

The Athabasca River basin lies in the Boreal Climate zone which is 
characterized by long, severe winters and short summers, a wide variety of 
conditions and generally small amounts of precipitation. The following table 
summarizes the climatic data available for the region and includes information 
for the Jasper weather station which, although outside of the study area, is 


indicative of the mountainous portion of the region. 


TABLE | 


Temperature and Precipitation Summary 


Edson Embarras Entrance Jasper 
Annual mean temperature (°F) 35.3 20). {I 36.7 8703 
July mean temperature (°F) Ooe7, 63.1 leY8} 7/ 59.4 
January mean temperature CF) 8.4 - 8.6 12.6 11.5 
Total annual precipitation (inches) 20.85 15.35 19.98 15.98 


Annual snowfall (inches) 58) 7 Sly DOE/ 49.2 
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The vegetative cover in the Athabasca River basin can be categorized 
into three major zones. The most easterly portion of the region has been cleared 
of native vegetation and is now dedicated to agricultural land uses. The area 
surrounding this zone is predominantly covered by deciduous stands with some 
mixedwood stands. The remainder of the region has relatively heavy stands of 


coniferous trees, indicative of its Boreal Forest character. 


Administrative Units 

The Athabasca River basin is wholly within Improvement District No. 14. 
Under the authority of the Improvement Districts Act, the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs through the Director of the Field Services Branch acts as the council for 
the municipality. Administration is carried out by an Improvement District 
Administrator located in the region, in this case Edson. 

The majority of the region lies within the Green zone which was estab- 
lished in 1948 to provide a permanent land base for timber growth and to restrict 
the erratic expansion of agricultural uses onto lands with little if any capability 
for those uses. The land classification map produced by the Department of Lands 
and Forests in 1971 states that the Green zone includes forest lands not available 
for agricultural development other than grazing and that public lands are managed 
for the multiple use of resources. 

The planning authority in this region is the Provincial Planning Board 
through the Provincial Planning Branch. This agency is responsible for adminis- 


tering those powers and duties set down in The Planning Act. All subdivision of 
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land must be approved by the Provincial Planning Branch in accordance with 
the provisions of The Planning Act and The Subdivision and Transfer Regulation. 
The Branch also acts as the planning agent for several of the municipalities, on 
request, and is currently conducting studies in the region leading to the 


development of a regional plan. 
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LAND USE AND RESOURCE ACTIVITY 
Renewable Resource Use and Activity 


Forest production dominates the land use pattern of the Athabasca River 
basin (See Map 3). The majority of the region is included in a Timber Management 
Agreement Area held by North Western Pulp and Power Ltd. The agreement provides 
to the company exclusive harvesting rights for commercial timber in the area, at 
specified dues rates and under specific conditions. The company is required to 
manage the area on the basis of sustaining the yield or flow of production indefinitely 
into the future. The agreement requires the company to conduct inventories and 
develop management and annual operating plans which meet with the approval of 
the Minister of Lands and Forests. The term of the agreement is 20 years but is 
renewable in perpetuity as long as the conditions set out in the agreement are 
satisfied. The timber from the agreement area is utilized in an integrated bleached 
sulphate pulp mill and sawmill operated by North Western Pulp and Power Ltd, which 
is located in Hinton. 

The region also has 2 coniferous timber quotas in the southermost portion. 
The Department of Lands and Forests establishes the amount of commercial timber in 
an area which may be cut annually on a sustained basis. A quota authorizing that 
amount of annual production is then offered for competitive sale with the highest 
bidder receiving the quota. Each quota holder is granted a series of timber licences 


authorizing the removal of the amount of timber specified in the quota. This region 
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also has 13 timber operating licences which are not within established quota areas. 
These occur in areas which formerly were held as reserve for the Timber Management 
Agreement Area. When the reserve status was terminated, the circumstances of these 
operators were recognized and reviewed and they were granted short-term timber 
operating licences. 

Agricultural land uses are limited in this region both by the natural factors 
of climate and soil conditions and by the existence of the Green Zone. A narrow 
belt of agriculture extends into the region to just west of Edson. This area is 
primarily dedicated to the cultivation of cereal and tame hay crops, but the area 
appears to be undergoing a transition to livestock or mixed farming operations. Agri- 
culture in this area has been characterized in the past by low farm incomes and small 
farms. These factors led to the designation of the area as the focus of a major A.R.D.A. 
(Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act) program in an attempt to resolve the 
problems and rationalize agriculture in the area. The only other significant area of 
agricultural land use in the region surrounds the town of Hinton and this area is primarily 
dedicated to livestock grazing. 

Recreational land uses are scattered throughout the region with most being 
located adjacent to major roads. The region has a single provincial park - Entrance, 
10 recreation areas operated by the Alberta Forest Service and 9 roadside campgrounds 
maintained by the Department of Highways and Transport. All of these provide the region 
with excellent opportunities for primitive camping but there exists a complete void of 
provincially operated serviced campgrounds. The area immediately east of the East 


Gate of Jasper National Park has 3 private facilities which provide tourist accomodation, 
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both camping and lodging, and extensive-type recreation activities such as trail 
riding and snowmobiling. Intensive activity sites are limited to 2 ski facilities, 
one serving the Hinton Ski Club and the other, Silver Summit, operating commer- 
cially and offering more extensive and sophisticated facilities. Recreation 
opportunities of an extensive nature are found throughout the region with excellent 


resources for hiking, hunting, fishing, viewing, canoeing, climbing and nature study . 
Non-Renewable Resource Use and Activity 


Prior to 1887 an individual or company could acquire ownership of sub- 
surface mineral rights. These freehold rights are held in perpetuity and the govern- 
ment has only limited control over the use of the minerals in these areas. Since 
1887, the ownership of all subsurface minerals not previously purchased has been 
retained by the Crown and the right to exploit these minerals has been allocated 
through various dispositions. 

Long-term committments for petroleum and natural gas have been allocated 
for approximately 52% of the Athabasca River basin. Most of these dispositions 
are for periods of 25 years, but are renewable until exploitation of the resource 
is completed. An additional 19% of the region has been committed to short-term 
petroleum and natural gas dispositions which are issued primarily for exploration or 
preliminary production activity but which are convertible to long-term if the resources 
warrant. Current production of petroleum and natural gas is limited in extent and is 


largely confined to the northeastern portion of the region. Four areas of production 
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can be identified: the Edson oil field and the Pine Creek, Marlboro and Lovett 
River gas fields. It should be noted that the area immediately east of the region 
is intensively developed for both oil and natural gas production and a westward 
progression of activity is evident. A single gas processing plant is located at 
Edson while all crude oil is transported outside of the region for refining. The 
eastern portion of the region has a well-developed network of both oil and natural 
gas pipelines with the Trans-Mountain Pipeline transecting the region through the 
Yellowhead Corridor. 

Coal leases have been allocated for approximatel y 11% of the region, 
all of this located in a relatively narrow belt adjacent to the Front Ranges. In 
addition, coal exploration reservations have been issued for about 3% of the region. 
Prior to 1959, the Coal Branch area was a substantial producer of coal. However, 
the demise of the steam locomotive spelled a similar doom for the coal mines of 
this region. The tremendous requirement for coal for the Japanese market has 
recently produced a resurgence in interest in the coal resources of the region. 

In 1970, Cardinal River Coal Ltd. commenced an open-pit operation at Luscar 
which is presently the only operational mine in the region. 

Limestone quarrying occurs only at Cadomin within the Athabasca 
River Basin. Sand and gravel leases are scattered throughout the region and are 


allocated as surface dispositions. 
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RESOURCE POTENTIAL AND EXISTING SUPPLY 


An examination of resource suppl y must consider both the existing supply 
and the capability or potential of the environment based on the assumption of optimizing 
the productivity for that resource. The Canada Land Inventory provides information 
relating to the potential of the land to support various renewable resource uses and will 


be used as the foundation for the discussions of resource potential which follow. 


Outdoor Recreation 

In relation to the provincial supply pattern, the Athabasca River basin 
possesses considerable potential for outdoor recreation, with a concentration in the 
western portion of the region. Sites having excellent recreation potential are scattered 
in a narrow belt adjacent to the Front Ranges and are associated with the high relief 
situation which provides excellent opportunities for activities such as skiing, scenery 
appreciation and spelunking. Good recreation potential is also distributed throughout 
the far western portion of the region and has a diversity of attraction features including 
vegetation, scenery appreciation, camping and angling. Moderate recreation potential 
accrues to relatively large areas particularly in the northwestern part of the region. 
This potential is primarily focused on the numerous water courses which traverse the 
region and the upland areas immediately adjacent to them. Dominant features are usually 


related to shoreland activities, spectacular topography or landscape viewing. 


Forestry 
Virtually all of the Athabasca River basin has good or moderate potential for 


forest production. The best potential in the region occurs in the Coal Branch between 
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Robb and Hinton. This evaluation of productivity is based on commercial sawtimber 

production, however, this potential is substantially greater for pulpwood production. 
Most of the region has either good or moderately good existing forest 

cover in terms of merchantable sawtimber with this capability again being significantly 

greater for pulpwood production. The area between the Athabasca and Berland Rivers 

contains the best forest cover in the region. The following table provides a tabulation 


. Tae 
of the total gross timber volume for the region. 


TABLE II 
TOTAL GROSS TIMBER VOLUME 
Pulpwood (4" to 9" DBH) - Thousands of cords 
Coniferous eo 9 lA 
Deciduous - 7,474 
Sawtimber (10" + DBH) Millions of board feet 
Coniferous = 7 987. 
Deciduous - 1,899 
Total Equivalent Timber - Millions of cubic feet 
Coniferous — nS 705,001 
Deciduous - 994,339 


Agriculture 

Potential for agriculture is very limited in this region. Adverse climate and 
poor soils combine to virtually prohibit the cultivation of cereal grain or tame hay crops. 
Grazing potential is also quite limited in this region. The adverse topography, extreme 


climate, heavily treed cover and limited capability for winter grazing interact to provide 


1 These figures have been provided by the Timber Management Branch, Alberta 
Forest Service. The date of inventory varies from 1950 to 1963 but the figures 
are useful in that they provide an indication of the magnitude of the forest 
production capability. 
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an environment which is not amenable to grazing. 


Fish and Wildlife 

The numerous rivers and streams and several small lakes are the major 
components of the fishery resource in the Athabasca River basin. Most of the small 
lakes are stocked annually and contain northern pike, rainbow trout, and some 
walleye. Rock Lake is unique in that it contains a thriving population of lake 
trout. Lake whitefish inhabit Fickle Lake and form the basis for a limited amount 
of commercial fishing. Stream fishing dominates the fishery resource of the region 
and offers a considerable variety of species including rainbow trout, brook trout, 
Arctic grayling, mountain whitefish, char and Dolly Varden. Northern pike and 
some walleye are found in the larger rivers and the downstream portions of the 
tributaries. Several of the streams are stocked with trout each year to supplement 
natural populations. 

The entire region has moderate to excellent potential for ungulate 
production. However, wintering range is much less common and is very localized 
in nature. These areas are usually confined to major river valleys and have good 
to excellent capability. The existing supply of big game animals in the region 


is best illustrated by the following table: 
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TABLE Ill 


ESTIMATED DENSITIES OF BIG GAME UNGULATES 


IN THE ATHABASCA RIVER BASIN? 


Species Animals per square mile 

Moose ie 

Elk 0.9 

Mule Deer 3.8 

White-tailed Deer 1.4 

Caribou Traces 

Rocky Mountain Bighorn Sheep 2.0 ) Applicable to mountains 
Rocky Mountain Goats 1.5) and adjacent areas only. 


Both black and grizzly bears are common in the region. Numerous species of fur 
bearers are found in the region including fisher, martin, red squirrel, mink, weasel, 
varying hare, timber wolf, fox, coyote, wolverine, skunk and porcupine. 

The region has virtually no potential for waterfowl production. There is 
very little surface water and the region is west of the major fly-paths. Existing 
populations are of little significance. Ruffed grouse and spruce grouse are the most 
abundant species of upland game birds with some blue grouse and ptarmigan also 
present. 

Watershed 

The watershed resource is rated high or moderate throughout most of the 
Athabasca River basin. Only the more gently sloping or level areas to the east 


have low ratings. The areas of high ratings supply a high proportion of their total 


2 Information provided by Mr. G. M. Lynch, Regional Wildlife Biologist, Edson. 
Density estimates are based on averages of aerial big game population surveys and 
on Mr. Lynch's experience with the species and area involved. 
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precipitation as streamflow. Both the quantity and quality of the watershed must 


be protected if downstream demands for water supply are to be satisfied. 


Coal 


The western portion of the Athabasca River basin has considerable 
potential for coal with most of the high coal potential occurring in the northern 
Coal Branch area from Luscar and Robb to Hinton. Substantial reserves of coal are 
located in a narrow northwesterly belt and consist of low and medium volatile 
bituminous and high volatile bituminous, including both coking and non-coking 


varieties. The following table indicates the reserves for the region & 


TABLE IV 
COAL RESERVES IN THE ATHABASCA RIVER BASIN 


Subregion Area Reserves 
(millions of tons) 


Foothills Prairie Creek 420 
Coalspur 4,050 
Mountains Brule 1,450 
Mountain Park 3,400 
TOTAL RESERVES 9,320 


Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Virtually the entire eastern portion of the region has high or moderate 


potential for petroleum and natural gas development. As exploration work is completed 


3 These figures have been provided by Mr.N. J. Duncan, Senior Engineer, Coal 
Division, Energy Resources Conservation Board and are based on B. R. MacKay's 


"Coal Reserves in Canada" (1946). 
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and detailed information becomes available, large areas in the western portion 


of the region may also be ascertained to have high or moderate potential. 


Preferred Renewable Resource Allocation 

Map 10 presents a simplified version of the preferred allocation for 
renewable resources for the region. Based on resource supply and potential, this 
allocation establishes which land use is physically best suited to each land unit 
while ensuring a safe minimum standard for those resources requiring protection. 
As might reasonably be expected, forestry dominates the resource allocation for 
the region. Intensive recreation sites are scattered in a narrow belt adjacent to 
the Front Ranges. Extensive recreation and ungulate production account for 
most river valleys and have some concentrations in the western portion of the 
region. Agriculture is virtually non-existant. Subsurface energy resource use, 
while of considerable importance, produces relatively short term disturbance of the 
surface and with this renewable resource allocation, appropriate development and 
reclamation can more harmoniously be effected. Watershed considerations are 
such that they usually effect the method rather than the type of use and must be in- 


herant in all land use plans. 
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DEMAND FOR RESOURCE USE 


The natural resources of the Athabasca River basin present opportunities 
for the provision of a wide range of products and services. Actual use of these re- 
sources depends on the demand for the resources and their products and the ability 
of interests to exploit them. The following section outlines the demand for these 


resources in the immediate future. 


Recreation 

The Athabasca River basin offers a quality recreation environment with 
a wide range of possible activities. Present use is at a relatively low level which 
can be attributed to the very limited numbers of recreation facilities and the absence 
of suitable access to much of the region. Campground visitor surveys indicate a very 
low level of use which may be due to the primitive nature of the campgrounds. Pre- 
sent demand is for campgrounds with relatively sophisticated facilities which can 
accomodate the self-contained mobile units in use today. 

The demand for use of this region for recreation will increase dramatically 
in the future. The region is located adjacent to Jasper National Park and with oppor- 
tunities in the park rapidly approaching or having already reached capacity, the over- 
flow will create a substantial demand for the use of the adjacent areas for recreational 
activities. This situation applies to both the extensive activities and the site specific 
uses such as skiing. The natural increase in recreation use will continue and is expected 


to be more than proportionate to population increase. Increase amounts of leisure time, 
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higher incomes, increased mobility and improved access to more of the region 
will all contribute to this rapid increase in use. The increasing demand will 
not be uniform in its effects on the region, rather it will be concentrated initially 
on those areas closest to the regional urban centres, and Edmonton, and will be 
focused on the well-developed transportation routes. 

A demand which is closely associated with recreation is that for 
visitor service facilities. These facilities either service the traffic travelling 
to and from the recreation areas or provide intensive on-site services. Demand 
for both of these functions has already reached an intense level and is likely to 
continue fo increase at a more rapid rate than that for recreation. Virtually all 
visitor services within Jasper National Park have surpassed capacity and the demand 
for these facilities appears to be oriented particularly at that portion of the Hinton - 


Jasper Corridor outside of the National Park. 


Forestry in the Athabasca River basin is dominated by the production of 
pulpwood for the integrated pulp mill and sawmill operation of North Western Pulp 
and Power Ltd. in Hinton. This plant is presently operating at capacity and produces 
approximately 198,000 short tons of kraft pulp and 50 million board feet of studs 
per year. Consumption has average 29 million cubic feet of pulpwood annually, 
since 1964 out of an annual allowable cut of 32.3 million cubic feet. The region 
could not satisfy the demand for another pulp mill but some expansion of the capacity 


of the existing mill could be accomodated by the forest resource of the region. 
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The region also has 10 sawmills which range in annual production up 
to 5 million board feet. These operations produce a wide variety of forest 
products including lumber, railway ties and round timber. The demand for 
production of non-pulp products in the region can be expected to increase by 
approximately 20% by 1985, with most of this increased demand being for 
softwood lumber. This demand can be completely satisfied within the annual 
allowable cut presently established for the region under the sustained yield 


forest policy. 


Agriculture 
The demand for agriculture in this region is very low due primarily 
to the adverse natural conditions. Some increase in demand for grazing land 
can be expected, but this should be of a local, small scale nature. Both cultivation 
of field crops and grazing can be more effectively accommodated in other regions 


in the province. 


Fish and Wildlife 

Angling, hunting and recreational observation are the three major 
demands on the fish and wildlife resources of the region. There is a substantial 
demand for angling at present due to the high quality of fishery resource in the 
region. The level of use is higher than that for hunting and is expected to increase 
faster than that for hunting. This rapid increase in the demand for angling is due 


to the excellent stream fishing available in the region, a feature unique to the 
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foothills, and the continuous provision or improvement of access to these streams. 
The Athabasca River basin has a history of relatively intensive use 
for hunting, particularly for big game ungulates. The region cannot satisfy the 
existing demand for elk, mountain goat, caribou and bighorn sheep. Although 
elk are difficult to hunt in areas of dense vegetative cover, only a small supply 
of elk is available outside of the foothills. The region also contains a substantial 
portion of the supply of mountain goat and bighorn sheep which are not found 
outside of the Eastern Slopes. This areal limit on supply for these ungulates has 
focused demand on the foothills and has accelerated the approach to capacity 
use until now the region cannot satisfy the hunting demand for these species. 
Caribou are in such short supply that accomodation of hunting demands for this 
species may threaten the supply. If populations of each of these big game ungu- 
lates are to be sustained, more intensive game management will be required and 
an increasing percentage of use will have to be of the non-consumptive nature 
such as recreational observation and photography. 
There is also a strong demand for moose and deer hunting in the region. 
However, demand for these animals can be satisfied throughout much of the province 
and therefore is not as dominant in this region. Populations of these animals can be 
sustained at the present level of use and the supply should adequatel y accomodate 
future demands for moose and deer if current management conditions are maintained. 
The non-consumptive recreational use of the wildlife resources of the 


Athabasca River basin is presently at a low level. In association with the dramatic 
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increases expected in general recreational use of the region, the demand for non- 
consumptive wildlife use should also increase rapid! y and must be considered in 


wildlife management plans. 


Coal 


The Athabasca River basin contains large quantities of coal suitable 
for carbonizing for use in the metallurgical industry. Although more detailed 
exploration will likely increase the reserves in the area substantially, present 
information places the reserves at approximately 9.3 billion jonah At present, 
Cardinal River Coal Ltd. operates the only coal mine in the region. This operation 
supplies coal to Japan on a 15 year contract for one million tons per annum and 
commenced shipment in 1970. 

The demand for further development of the coal resources of the region 
will continue to eminate from the Japanese market as that nation attempts to 
diversify sources of coal imports. To contract coal sales it is usually necessary to 
be able to produce two million tons of coal per annum over a 15 year period. The 
supply of coal in the region is sufficient to satisfy the requirements for several 
contracts. 

Quantities of high volatile bituminous coal are also present in the region. 
This coal is of low coking quality but is suitable for thermal use. There is presently 
no demand for this coal and these reserves are unlikely to be developed in the future 
due to presence of more economically retrievable deposits on the plains particularly 


in the Tofield area. 


4 Tonnage is the total of probable and possible reserves. The recoverable portion 
should approximate 50%. 
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Petroleum and Natural Gas 

The Athabasca River basin is presently a relatively small producer 
of oil and natural gas. However, the region contains a very significant supply 
of these resources and most of the region has been disposed to operators to retrieve 
these resources. The westward progression of oil and natural gas development 
will continue and with the serious continental energy resource shortages, the 
demand for oil and natural gas should increase rapidly, accelerating this pro- 
gression of activity. (Author's note: At the time of writing, the United States 
has encountered such a critical shortage of petroleum products that rationing 
has been instituted in several regions.) In that this region has not been as 
extensively explored as other areas of the province, the rapid increase in demand 
should also produce a significant increase in the magnitude and rate of exploration 
in the region. 
Country Residences and Small Holdings 

The areas adjacent to communities are normally subject to intense 
demand for country residence acreages. The towns of Hinton and Edson are presently 
experiencing this situation and the trend is towards a further increase in the demand 
for this life style. For these towns, public lands will have to be made available if 
the demand is to be satisfied. 

Since the demise of the coal industry in the Coal Branch in the 1950's, 
a new form of recreational use has appeared in that area which is based on the 
abandoned dwellings in the old townsites. Individuals have acquired leases for the 


dwellings and have converted them into mountain cottages or hunting lodges. This 
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use has become so popular that existing dwellings have all been leased and there 
is a rapidly increasing demand to have more land made available for this purpose. 
If this demand is to be satisifed, public lands will have to be made available 

and, as is the case with lakeshore cottages, considerable research will be required 


to ascertain the type and extent of use to be permitted and the environmental 


impact of this use. 
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RESOURCE USE IMPLICATIONS 


The presence of a resource use affects the present and future 
capability of the resource base to support other uses as does the distribution of 
resource uses. This section will summarize the general effects that each resource 
use might have on the resource base both on-site and in relation to surrounding 


lands. 


Energy Resources 

Energy resources are relatively short-term uses of the surface 
environment. However, for the period of resource extraction the resource base 
is not available for renewable resource use and while in production, these uses 
can create serious jeopardy of the environment in terms of its future usefulness 
for renewable resource activities. Exploration damage is more widespread in 
this region than extraction damage although usually less extreme. Although each 
exploration site usually includes a relatively small area, thorough exploration of 
a large region produces a significant conflict with forest management and production. 
Lack of reclamation of these sites can also lead to serious erosion problems parti - 
cularly in regions with extreme topography such as the region under discussion in 
this paper. The improved access is a positive consequence for recreation but this 
is significant only after reclamation has taken place if the aesthetic value of the 
area has been adversely affected. Use of the wildlife resources can also be increased 
by this improved accessibility to the resource but this is a positive eereequence only 


within the constraint of adequate populations being sustained . 
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Erosion is the most serious consequence which can occur. In 
addition to its effects on the land resource, stream siltation is increased and has 
a very detrimental effect on the water regime of the region. 

In summary, energy resource extraction can permanently damage 
the environment and render it unusable for other uses. However, if adequate site 
control management and reclamation are practiced, damage can be confined to the 


production site and may produce only short-term detrimental effects. 


Forestry 

The implications of forest production, and particularly the practice 
of clear-cutting, have generated a tremendous amount of discussion in the recent 
past. Forest operations present the potential for serious deterioration of the 
environment particularly in the areas of erosion, regeneration of a similar resource 
base and aesthetics. However, appropriate management practices can prevent or 
overcome these dangers very effectively. Even given good management practices, 
water regime changes are induced by logging and associated road construction. If 
logging occurs adjacent to streams, siltation will adversely affect the water quality 
which in turn harms fish populations. Detrimental effects on the water regime can 
be minimized and in some cases prevented by proper selection of the location and 
aspect of cutting areas and by use of slash - treatment techniques such as scari- 
fication to stabilize the soil base and prevent massive erosion. 

Regeneration of the resource base is a condition set out in the 


contract forthe Timber Management Agreement. The company is bound to satisfy 
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this condition for renewal of the contract and the long-term feasibility of the 
operation dictates that regeneration be successfully undertaken. 

Aesthetic damage is inherant in the nature of the operation. 
However, again, management practices, such as green belts adjacent to access 
routes and water bodies, tend to minimize the importance of this factor. 

The effect of forest operations on the wildlife resource is 
variable, depending primarily on the duration of time after logging. During 
logging and for the short-term future, the resource base is not usable by 
wildlife and pushes the animals onto other lands often creating a situation of 
overpopulation. However, in the long-term future, forest harvesting improves 
the habitat for wildlife by providing a better food supply and by giving the 
region the diversity of habitat which is essential to sustaining wildlife populations. 
Those species sensitive to human intrusion such as grizzly bear and caribou will 
be driven off by the activity and will be forced to search elsewhere for an 
undisturbed habitat. 

Extensive recreation activities are generally compatible with 
forest operations and those requiring trails or open areas may be enhanced. 
High intensity recreation use areas require singular dedication of the resource 
base and will be detrimentally affected by forest harvesting. 

Forest operations are completely compatible with mineral 


extraction as long as scheduling is arranged appropriately. 


Agriculture and forest harvesting are in complete conflict. 
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Outdoor Recreation 

Extensive recreation activities involve low densities of human 
use and cause virtually no conflict with other resource uses or deterioration 
of the environment. The more intensive activities require singular dedication 
of the resource base and may have adverse effects on the resource similar to 
other intensive uses. Many people think of recreation as a non-consumptive use 
but this remains true only as long as management practices prevent deterioration 
of the resource. Determination of user capacities and the use of reclamation 


practices are two factors which can prevent destruction of the recreation resource. 


Visitor Service Facilities 

Visitor service facilities are usually permanent in nature and 
preclude the use of the resource for other uses. It is of the utmost importance 
that the size of the development be established in association with the carrying 
capacity of the recreation areas it is serving. Recent construction and land- 
scape architecture indicates that designs more amenable to the resource base can 
be developed and acceptance of this development parameter would ensure a 


minimum of aesthetic conflict. 


Watershed Management 
Watershed management may prohibit the intrusion of intensive 
uses into an area set aside to control water production. However, these areas 


are quite suitable for extensive recreation activities without danger of conflict. 
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When watershed considerations are limited to small scale measures such as site 
erosion control, little conflict with other resource uses is generated. Large 
scale water control projects such as dam and reservoir construction have con- 
siderable effect on other resource uses. The creation of a reservoir eliminates 
significant areas of land which may have high potential for forest production, 
ungulate winter range or recreational activities. If the reservoir site is not 
cleared of existing vegetation, the lake formed will have no potential for 
recreation or fish habitat and will create a visual scar on the landscape. 

If the reservoir bed is cleared, the lake can greatly increase potential for 
recreation, fish and waterfowl. The quality of downstream lands is usually 
enhanced by flow control structures which prevent flooding and erosion. 

Power generated from the dam is a positive economic factor and an inducement 


to industrial development. 


Agriculture 

Cultivation has virtually no potential in the Athabasca River 
basin, however, where it occurs it normally requires single purpose dedication 
of the land. Livestock grazing conflicts with big game ungulates and can be 


particularly damaging if the ungulates are restricted from using winter ranges. 


Fish and Wildlife 
Fish and wildlife resource use usually does not conflict with 


any of the other major resource uses. However, sustaining the populations of 
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certain species may require the establishment of areas within which no use 


other extensive recreation may be permitted. 


Country Residences and Small Holdings 
These uses requires a long-term singular dedication of lands 
but usually require relatively small areas of land. Strong locational controls 


and development standards can ensure a minimum amount of conflict. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The potential for resource use in the Athabasca River basin is vast, both 
in variety of possibilities and degree. At present, utilization of the resource base 
is at a relatively low level. However, the demands, both present and future, 
indicate a rapidly accelerated program of resource activity will soon engulf the 
region. If the region is not to become an area fraught with the problems of 
permanent environmental deterioration, misallocation of resources and serious 
use conflicts, clear policy guidelines and priorities will have to be established 
and followed by comprehensive long-range planning. 

This paper has attempted to provide a reliable and consistent summary 
of information for the region which can be utilized as the basis for public parti- 
cipation. The paper confines itself to environmental considerations, but economic 
and social factors must also be taken into account. It is sincerely hoped that the 
public will blend together the information presented and attempt to derive an 
alternative for land use and resource development for the region which clearly 
indicates their preferences in terms of priorities, type, and degree of resource 
utilization and environmental constraints. The integration of resource uses is a 
factor which must be borne in mind throughout as the presence of a resource use 


has effects which often reach well beyond the activity site. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


We have been given to understand that there are a number of 
undertakings that take place within the planning area over which the 
planning branch has no control. I wonder if you could comment on this 
and enlarge on it to some degree. 


MR. COOKE: 


The provincial planning branch is the sole planning authority in 
this region. In other areas of the province where you have held 
hearings you have been dealing with regional planning commissions 
which are autonomous bodies. Each municipality in the commission 
elects a representative and in that sense they are autonomous. They 
are based on elected municipal officials. In the areas outside the 
planning commission area, the provincial planning branch assumes the 
planning authority. 


The thing to keep in mind is that while we, in fact, do 
coordinate government agencies in the region, we do so as an equal. 
We don't do it as an authority. In other words, we're not the supreme 
authority, if you want to call it that. In essence, we are equal to 
the Department of Highways or the Department of Lands and Forests. 


We are now getting into a phase of planning which is rather new 
in Alberta, and that is regional or rural planning tied in witk the 
communities. We are not isolating the rural and urban. We are now 
putting them together and seeing what sense we can make. There has 
been a lack of coordination in the past. 


As I say, one shortcoming is the fact that there is no overall 
authority in the area. It"s a matter of dealing with equals and 
sometimes getting their cooperation is a little more difficult under 
that arrangement. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You speak of there being no single planning authority for the 
region. We have had brought to our attention in a number of centres 
that it would be a very good idea if there were a single planning 
authority, not just within a single drainage basin, but for the entire 
eastern Slopes. Have you in fact considered that yourself, and if so, 
what thoughts are you willing to express? 


MR. COOKE: 


I have worked in this region for the last three years and I think 
we have seen the need grow the more we get into the work. Personally, 
I'm 100 per cent in favour of this approach to planning and 
development in the eastern slopes. It*s a matter of planning having 
matured so much in the last four or five years that we are now able to 
see the need for it. 


I'm not certain one should consider the entire eastern slopes as 
a single region. From what I saw at the Calgary hearings, I think 
there are basically two distinct regions within the foothills, the 
southern and the northern. The northern foothills have a much longer 
history of development within their forested areas. The southern 
foothills seem to rely on grazing a lot more. Another difference is 
proximity to the major population centres. In the north you are a 
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little more isolated in the sense that Edmonton is 170 miles from 
here. 
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Denison Mines Limited supports the brief prepared by The Coal Association 
of Canada. We would also like to discuss two points which we think will 
be of interest to the Environment Conservation Authority. 


1. The amount of land disturbed in coal mining, related 
to coal reserves and employment. 


2. the three areas in which Denison Mines Limited is 
interested. 


1. Amount of Land Disturbed in Coal Mining 


We believe that it is not generally appreciated how little land is dis- 
turbed in the development and operation of a mine. This becomes obvious 
in Alberta when the amount of potential coking coal mining land is com- 
pared with that available for other types of development. Figure 1 

shows areas of (a) high coal potential and (b) moderate coal potential 
taken from publications distributed by the Environment Authority. Figure 
2 shows National Parks and other areas of restricted mineral development. 
Figure 3 shows the general location of five potential surface mines and 
five potential underground mines. Figure 4 shows the total area dis- 
turbed by the development and operation of five surface mines. 


The reasoning behind Figure 3 and the development of the area indicated 
in Figure 4 follow and are based on several assumptions: 


1. that the market for Alberta coking coal will increase 
by 74s million tons over a 10-year period 


2. that one new mine of suitable capacity is developed 
every other year 


3. that surface mines are located approximately as shown, 
and, in fact, our present knowledge of Alberta's coal 
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fields leads us to believe that these are the most 
likely sites. 


We should also note that the considerations of surface disturbance 
assume that all new mines will be surface mines, whereas it is highly 
probable that at least part of the demand will be filled by underground 
production. Hence, the land requirements shown are very generous. 


In terms of coal reserves, one comes face to face with reality after 
only a cursory examination of the facts. 


The most recent report of the Geological Survey of Canada (1970) places 
the reserves of low and medium volatile bituminous coals in Alberta at 

1 billion tons measured and 20 billion tons indicated, of which 

only 7% are suitable for surface mining. If 50% of the measured reserves 
and 10% of the indicated reserves are recoverable as clean saleable coal, 
we are left with a total of only 175 million tons of recoverable strip- 
pable coal or five mines of 1's million tons per year for 23 years. It 
should also be noted that these five deposits have not yet been located 
in Alberta during the intensive exploration programme of recent years. 


Reserves of coal suitable for underground mining are obviously much 
greater and there should be fewer problems in locating sufficient reserves 
provided mining techniques can cope with the conditions existing in those 
parts of the coal fields near enough to transportation to allow the de- 
velopment of economic entities. 


Perhaps we should note at this point that, historically, each new assess- 
ment of coal reserves by the Geological Survey has been significantly 
lower than the previous one; Dowling in 1915, McKay in 1945, Chrismas 

and Latour in 1970; each considered the subject in the light of data 
available at that time. 


(2) 
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Figure 5 


ALBERTA COKING COAL RESERVES 
Millions of Short Tons 


Proven Probable 
Date (Measured) (Indicated) Total 
1915 2,234 47,535 49,769 
1945 - 28,301 28,301 
1970 982 19 ,620 20,602 


In absolute terms, the surface area disturbed by a surface mine of 1s 
million tons per year of clean coal, aSsuming a seam 25 feet thick and 
fairly flat lying, is about 60 acres. Clearing round the pit, spoil 
heaps, roads, plant area, tailings area, etc. will be about another 90 
acres per year on average, for a total of 150 acres per year. Assuming 
that, on the average, completed reclamation is five years behind mining, 
then a maximum of 750 acres would be disturbed at one time. 


Using our hypothesis of five mines of ls million tons per year each 
lasting 23 years, then the total area disturbed throughout the life of 
the mines would be: 

SEX SOX a2 su, coOrdaGheSi. 
The maximum area disturbed at any time should not exceed 3,750 acres in 
the whole coking coal belt of Alberta which covers about 8,000,000 acres. 
This represents less than .05% or one out of every 2,000 acres. In terms 
of the whole Eastern Slopes, it represents about 1/40th of 1%. 


In the case of underground mines, the surface disturbance is obviously 
much less and much easier to reclaim, even though reclamation cannot 
normally take place during active mining operations. Normal surface 
requirements of a 1 million-ton per year underground mine would be about 


(3) 
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1,600 acres over its lifetime, about half of which would be the tailings 
lagoon. 


In terms of employment, we refer to a recent study conducted by one of 
Canada's leading consultants. This report, which will be released 
shortly, concludes that the employment multiplier for metallurgical coal 
mines in Western Canada is 4.9 and, in fact, is the highest of all basic 
industries in the country except for motor vehicle manufacturing. Of 
the 4.9 jobs created, 1.0 is at the mine, 0.6 is within the community 
and 3.3 are developed regionally and nationally. Thus each new job 
created at a metallurgical coal mine will generate approximately 2.5 
additional jobs within the province in the form of continuing, on-going 
employment. 


If we add to the foregoing the exploration and capital construction 
phases of five new coal mines spread over 10 years, the average continuous 
employment benefit to the Province of Alberta is approximately as follows: 


Direct Jobs Indirect Jobs Total 
Exploration 100 250 350 
Construction 450 15150 1,600 
Production 3,000 7,500 10,500 
3,550 8,900 12,450 


2. Denison's Areas of Interest 


The three areas in which this Company is interested are: 


(a) northwest of Hinton 


(b) Highwood 


(c) Coalspur (thermal coal). 


(4) 
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The first of these appears to be suitable only for underground mining; 
the second is primarily underground with the possibility of a maximum 
of 20% surface mining; the third is likely to be a large surface mine 
lasting 20 to 30 years to be followed by underground mining. 


(a) 


Northwest of Hinton: 


This area consists of a steep dipping coal seam from 20 to 40 feet 
thick which appears very uniform over a 3-mile distance. More seams 
and areas have still to be explored. 


The area is between 20 and 40 miles from Hinton. The plan is to 

use a system of hydraulic underground mining. In this method, the 
coal is cut by jets using a large volume of water at a high pressure. 
The coal flows with the water to the lowest point in the mine where 
it is pumped out to surface and onwards to the coal preparation 
plant located on the railway about 20 miles away. 


For an output of 1 million tons per year, about 250 men would be 
employed, half in the mine and half at the plant, shops, offices, 
etc. It is expected that the population of Hinton would increase 
by about 1,000 people when the mine is in production. 


The approximate value of the mine is shown below. (Figure 6) 


$ Millions 

Capital cost of mine and plant 20.0 
Capital, pipeline 8.0 
Capital, new housing and recreation 

facilities at Hinton 35 
Annual direct payroll (mostly spent locally) 3.0 per year 
Rail revenue to C.N.R. and A.R.R. Sg we oS 
Supplies and services 20am? te 
All types of taxes, royalties, etc. 3 OPet ae 


(5) 


(b) 
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The area of ground to be disturbed is estimated to be: (Figure 7) 


(1) at the mine 20 acres 
(2) pipeline corridor (grazing land) 800 acres 
(3) for plant, tailings, lagoon (much of it swamp) 750 acres 


Total - 1,570 acres 


Unlike roads, industrial activities, etc., all this can be completely 
reclaimed when the mine closes down; the pipeline corridor which 
accounts for 50% of the total area can be reclaimed immediately 
provided access is maintained. (The proposed route is shown in 
Figure 8.) 


Highwood Area: 


The Highwood area lies north of the Highwood River and east of the 
Kananaskis trunk road; the location is shown in Figure 9 along with 
the relationship between Denison interests and proposed Wildland 
Recreation Areas. 


Exploration to date suggests that 80% or more of the output will be 
from underground mining. Either rail or pipeline can be used to 
transport coal from the mine, eastwards to the general vicinity of 
High River. 


Denison Mines Limited realizes that the area is an attractive one 
from the point of view of other types of development such as recre- 
ational and pure wilderness, and would expect to co-operate with 
government and private interests to ensure optimum development. In 
this connection, we suggest that the area and boundaries of the 
proposed 560 square-mile Elbow-Sheep Recreation Wilderness be exam- 
ined carefully so that small resource developments, which might 
occupy only 3 square miles of surface each, are not permanently and 
irrevocably barred from development unnecessarily. 


(6) 
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(c) Coalspur Area: 


The Company holds a number of leases covering a long length of 
thermal coal outcrop, extending to depth. 


No plans have been made to mine this coal in the near future. How- 
ever, extensive surface mining is envisaged to produce over 100 
million tons of coal to be followed by underground mining. 


SUMMARY 


We have tried to demonstrate that the land needs of Denison Mines Limited 
and of the Alberta coal industry for the foreseeable future are infinite- 
simal compared with the total available surface on the eastern slopes. 
There is easily enough land to provide inconspicuously for a healthy re- 
source industry and simultaneously protect the interest of groups concerned 
with a variety of outdoor pursuits in the Canadian Rockies. We respect- 
fully suggest that the following be considered in the authorities’ deliber- 
ations. 


1. Alberta is blessed with 18,576 square miles of National Parks; more 
than one-third of all of the National Parks in Canada combined, in 
which mining is prohibited. 


2. Provincial Parks occupy an additional 206 square miles. 


3. Consideration of energy requirements for the next 25 years alone 
suggests that we should not sterilize such a valuable commodity as 
coal on emotional grounds, otherwise, future generations may not 
have the wherewithal to enjoy our parklands. 


4. It is not true, as implied in certain publications that deposits of 


suitable economically mineable coal, are available at almost any 
location; such bodies of coal are relatively few in number and obviously 


(7) 
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cannot be relocated like the boundaries of protected areas. 


5. Denison Mines Limited supports the concept of preserving and pro- 
tecting the environment and of providing new parks and wilderness 
areas as long as it is within our means to do so; at the same time, 
Denison suggests that the boundaries of special areas with signifi- 
cant coal reserves, such as part of the Willmore Wilderness Park, 
be modified, as provided for in the legislation, to allow some types 
of mining; suitable areas without coal deposits are surely available 
for exchange within the eastern slopes. 


Finally, we should like to suggest to all of the diverse interests repre- 
sented at these hearings, and to the Authority, that there is a great 
need for more flexibility, tolerance and generosity than has been evident 
to date if we are to leave future generations with a heritage that 
represents the optimum in aesthetic and economic values. 


Denison Mines Limited 
June, 1973 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


UR. KINISKY: 


You have suggested that 50 per cent of the available coal in the 
area is recoverable with current technology. You have also pointed 
out that there is an energy crisis facing the world and that there is 
going to be a great demand for this coal. Considering these two 
things, I wonder about the advisability of taking haif of a resource 
now, when in future the other 50 per cent may become extremely 
valuable. Are we going to start mining what was thrown away in the 
first place? 


MR. RIVA: 

I'm not at all suggesting that 50 per cent of it will be thrown 
away. I*m suggesting that 50 per cent of it might be taken now. As 
mining methods and techniques improve, perhaps we'll get the other 50 
per cent. There is certainly no indication that we can or ever will 
get 100 per cent. First, the coal reserve as it sits in the ground 
and is measured includes impurities which have to be removed when the 
coal is taken out and processed. That, in many cases, represents 25 
to 35 per cent, so you are then looking at a relatively small loss in 
the actual mining. I say it is very doubtful that in each specific 
mining operation we will recover any more. Perhaps in the distant 
future we will find that some of the deposits which we consider to be 
not economically mineable now will become so. 

MR. KINISKY: 

Is the Rock Lake property amenable to hydraulic mining? 
MR. RIVA: 

Yes, it's planned as such. 

MRe KINISKY: 


The percentage recovery with hydraulic mining should be 
considerably better than the other methods? 


MR. RIVA: 
We would expect 70 per cent on the mining phase. 
MRe KINISKY: 


Are you going to do the processing of the coal on-site? Will the 
cleaning be done on-site before pipeline transmission to the railhead? 


MR. RIVA: 


No, the intent is to pipeline to the railhead. I think there is 
a figure there that will show that. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What is the disposition of the material that is taken away from 
the coal site after clearing? 
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MR. RIVA: 


An area has to be provided to store this. That's the lagoon that 
was shown in the figure. Seven hundred and fifty acres would be 
required for the total life of the mine. 


MR. KINISKY: 
What sort of spoil pile will result from this? 
MR. RIVAS 


It will normally occupy something like 750 acres. Progressively 
it is covered with soil and seeded to grass. Incidently, this 
particular lagoon is located in a swamp area. Virtually 75 per cent 
of it is swamp. 


MR. DOWLING: 


I'd like to talk about the market. Am I to understand from your 
remarks that Denison Mines could remove all the coal for which it now 
has leases in a period of 23 years, if given orders to do so? 


MR. RIVA: 
NO,USiL. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Your holdings are sufficiently high that you would not he able to 
produce at that rate, is that correct? 


MR. RIVA: 


The 23 years came from the surface mining example. Since one and 
a half million tons a year may be a good average size for a _ surface 
mine, the reserves which appear to be avaidable for that kind of 
mining would last 243 years in each of these five mines. But the 
Denison reserves of which I speak are suited primarily to underground 
Mining, except for the one example in Coalspur. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You haven't commented on the transportation corridors that would 
be required. You've mentioned pipelining, but I wasn*t sure whether 
that applied to all the mine properties which you have leased or 
whether that was specifically aimed at a one mine site. 


MR. RIVA: 


This is specifically related to a mine in the area between Hinton 
and Rock Lake. Under those conditions we would expect to pipeline the 
coal to the railhead. Coalspur has a different type of coal. It's a 
thermal coal which we expect would be used either for thermal power 
development or for gasification. There we would expect the coal to be 
utilized on-site. In Highwood, we expect that the coal would be 
transported to the vicinity of High River, either by pipeline or rail, 
or perhaps even a combination of the two. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Has pipelining technology reached such a stage that this can 
accomplished today, or is it something that is coming in the immediate 
future? 
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MR. RIVA: 

We have specific offers to transport this coal at a specific 
price. This is short distance pipelining. We're talking about 20 
niles. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Can you give us some idea which of your properties would actually 
produce coal for direct use in Alberta? 


MR. RIVA: 

Coalspur probably. In ali the others we would expect to export 
the coal. Possibly there might be a combined operation in the 
Highwood area. 

' MR. DOWLING: 
What is the Canadian mapket for metallurgical coal? 


MRea RIVA; 


At the present time I think it depends a good deal on Mr. 
Lougheed*s success on July 24 and 25 with freight rates. 


MR. DOWLING: 

Is there a good source of mine labour? 
MR. RIVA: 

There is a shortage of some types. The trades and skills are in 
short supply. Two basic reasons we've considered hydraulic mining are 
first, that it takes less skill and it*s much easier to train people 
for that type of mining than for conventional underground mining, and 
secondly, because the deposit is suited only for underground mining 
and couldn't be surface mined. 

MR. DOWLING: 


Is it the intention of your company to train or to impert labour 
to do this work? 


MR. RIVA: 


We would expect to do some of both, but as far as the skilis are 
concerned we'd have to do some training. 


MR. DOWLING: 


What sort of experience has the company had with reclamation of 
minesites? 


MR. RIVA: 


We don't have any operations in which we are doing reclamation in 
Alberta. Our staff has a gocd deal of experience. I spent many years 
in Canmore and initiated the reclamation programs that were done 
there. At the moment we would have to be judged by the success of 
those. 


MRe 
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DOWLING: 


Have you had the opportunity of studying the new Land Surface 


Conservation and Reclamation Act which has had its third reading in 


the 


MR. 


MR. 


put 


MR. 


Legislature? 

RIVA: 

I have read it. 

DOWLING: 

Do you feel you are going to be able to live with the restraints 
on the coal mining industry with respect to reclamation? 


RIVA: 


I think so. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1955 saw the advent of a new approach in the administration 
of the Province's forest resources. Large scale forest management 
was introduced, which in return for a commitment by a private company 
to the Crown to sustain the timber productivity of the land, would 


result in the allocation of large acreages on long term leases. 


The Environment Conservation Authority has planned forest 
hearings during the fall of this year and at that time our Company 
will be making a presentation on its forest management performance 
and its problems. Unfortunately this rather gets the cart before 
the horse. It would have been simpler for us to discuss multiple use 
management had we been able to introduce this audience to timber 


management first, 


Our Agreement with the Crown specifies that the production 
of timber on a sustained-yield basis is the prime use of the land 
allotted to us, but this must be tempered with the recognition that 


this is in a multiple-use context. 
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We will take for granted that this audience recognizes 
that the public cannot afford to ignore the revenues that stem 
from the harvesting of its natural resources, nor to lock-up much 
of our wildland resources for the sole use of special, single 
interest groups. Timber, water, minerals, game are examples of 
the products we can expect to harvest from our wildlands. The 
accomodation of a multiplicity of uses is the goal of the modern 
forest manager. The following pictures have been selected to 
illustrate the wide variety of uses to which our management area 
is subject, how they are generally accomodated and the nature and 


degree of conflicts that have arisen, 


The extent and location of our management area 
within the Athabasca drainage system on the 
eastern slopes. 
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The wild-land character of the area with 
its mantle of wood, a renewable resource. 


The harvesting of the prime resource, 
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The non-renewable or finite resources of oil and gas cannot 
be relegated to secondary importance on the management area. Despite 
the fact that they are subterranean in location and do not compete 
with arboreal growth for space, their discovery, extraction, process- 
ing and delivery to market do pose a serious conflict with forest 


ea 


management. 


Geophysical exploration in the 
search for subterranean pools. 
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‘ 


Exploration routes, 25 feet in width, through the forest 
mantle result in the complete destruction of timber on 3.03 acres 
per mile of line. Figure 1 illustrates the network of over 15 ,000 
miles of such access routes throughout the forest management area. 
Since the amount of wood salvaged is negligible, the seriousness 


of the loss of more than 600,000 cords of wood to our industry is 


obvious. 
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Once the subterranean situation has been assessed, a 
drilling program may be undertaken. In this instance the 
necessary acreages to accomodate wellsites and access roads 
are withdrawn from our lease and the timber is generally 


destroyed. 


Drilling for subterranean wealth, 
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As production of gas and oil develops, fields are established. 
Six are already identified within the lease boundaries and accomodate 
plant sites, storage areas, access roads and railroads, powerlines, 
telephone and pipelines, as well as airstrips. Once again, all or 
most of the timber is destroyed in the process. To make matters more 
serious, the obstacles that result from the network of service instal- 
lations makes it very difficult and expensive to harvest and extract 


the wood that remains standing. 


A developed gas field. 
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At this point it is important to mention that the gases 
flowing from the producing wells in this area are of the sour 
variety. Hydrogen sulfide and sulfur dioxide are the principal 
malefactors associated with sour-gas processing plants. Well-head 
blowouts and transmission line ruptures are ever-present dangers 
to both humans and to wild animals. 

Extensive coal deposits within and straddling the western 
borders of our lease present further difficulties to the timber 
manager. The services this industry requires are usually less 
extensive than for the oil and gas industry but are just as real 


and may become more serious as the latter reserve are depleted. 


Active oil and gas fields, as well 
as coal exploration-permit areas, 
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A unit train transporting coal from Luscar 
to Robert's Banks on the west coast. 


Trapping for fur. 
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Trapping of fur, while not of major industrial importance 
and often undertaken as a side line, cannot be ignored as a product 
of wild lands. There are 85 registered traplines within the forest 
Management area used by approximately 110 trappers. No conflict is 
apparent here, except to the trapper as he has to temporarily adapt 
to our harvesting patterns. This can be considered a small price to 
pay for the improved control of forest fires that, in the pre-manage- 
ment era, destroyed many fur-bearing animals and their preferred 


habitats, 


An outfitter preparing his pack string. 


Outfitting is the final industrial use we will be presenting, 
It introduces no conflict, except in the area of off-season horse 


pasturage. In spite of Forest Service regulations to the contrary, 
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large strings of saddle and pack stock are turned loose on or 
make their way to our freshly regenerated harvested areas. 
Their presence, together with additional feral stock, often 


results in heavy damage to the tender, young seedlings. 


Horse grazing detrimental to 
the establishment of freshly 
planted nursery stock, 


Control of these animals is within the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Lands and Forests and steps are being taken to 
resolve the problem to everyone's satisfaction. Six outfitters 
are currently based in the area, employing some two dozen guides 


and operating within the lease and its surroundings. 
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While it is impossible to establish a cut-and-dried boundary 
between industrial and recreational uses, those we have presented 
are unmistakeably industrial. The remaining wildland uses that will 
be presented are recreational in purpose, whether or not they may 


involve or support a financial venture. 


The mid-western area of the province has always been of prime 
interest to big-game hunters and to fishermen. Our timber harvesting 
system of clear-cutting in strips and patches has resulted in an 
impressive presentation of the standing timber - clearcut interface 


so important to the well-being of ungulates. 


The edge-effect resulting from 
timber harvesting patterns. 
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Wildlife biologists appear to agree on the .onclusion, 
after some 17 years oi th harvesting of timber in this manner, 


that the game habitat 1s considerably improved, 


The big-game hunting potential of the 
lease area attracts many devotees, 


Whether or not the net game population has increased 
is a moot point that is dependent upon the hunting pressure that 
results from the attraction of expanding herds and improved access, 
Nevertheless, the increase in game bags has brought satisfaction to 


many of those who participate in this form of wildland recreation. 
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All-weather roading access, 


Some 1,300 miles of all-weather roads service industrial 
and fire protection requirements, Many more miles of secondary 
roads exist. No restrictions are placed upon road use, except by 
the Minister of Lands & Forests during period of high hazard. 23 
airstrips are located throughout the forest management area and 


are generally available to the travelling and sporting public. 


The interests of the fisherman are well served by this 
improvement in access, and by the fringes of timber purposely left 
unharvested along the banks of all permanent water courses and 


suitable lakes. 
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Stream fishing 


Lake fising in winter. 
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The Department of Highways, the Alberta Forest Service 
and our Company have established public camp grounds throughout 
the lease area. Two ski-resorts are in operation, two golf courses 


and two commercial resorts. 


Ski-slopes. 


The myriads of trails that interlace the area provide 
endless opportunities for the hikers and campers who are taking 


to the woods in ever-increasing numbers. 
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Overnight camping. 
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Special hiking and riding trails have been provided and 
new ones are being prepared, each having some distinctive features, 


views, etc, 


A cleared hiking and riding trail, 
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Wild Sculpture Trail. 


Those who enjoy motorized tobogganing find many 
trails and open meadows to their liking, with intersecting 


seismic lines providing varied excursions to points of interest. 


Motor tobogganing. 


Ode ~-2¢ 


Snowshoeing and cross-country skiing have many devotees 
who enjoy the outdoor environment. Opportunities again are end- 


less and exciting. 


Snowshoe trails. 


The many lakes and wild rivers are able to accomodate 


the rapidly growing cult of canoeists. 


Wild river canoeing. 
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Finally, mention must be made of the endless opportunities 
that our management program offers to those who enjoy berry-picking. 
Timber harvesting operations, of course, continue year after year, 
progressing steadily throughout the lease. Each clearcut area results 
in an ecological succession of new plant communities that appear and 
are replaced, and opportunities to garner wild strawberries, huckle- 
berries, black and red currants, blueberries, cranberries, choke 


cherries and saskatoons are everywhere and in great abundance, 


We have attempted to categorize most of the varied uses to 
which wild land can be put. Water yield has not been mentioned and 
while many studies have been undertaken throughout the world, the 
parameters involved in such studies are so varied that it is generally 
agreed that it is impractical to apply study results indiscriminately. 
Consequently, several studies have been initiated within the lease 
in an attempt to obtain more precise and applicable information on 
water yield and water quality as they may be affected by management 
practices, At this time it is considered safe to say that clear- 
cutting harvesting patterns result in an increase in water yield, 
but the effect of run-off timing remains to be clarified. It is 
recognized that the introduction of roads results in a threat to 
water quality from siltation into the streams. If this threat, which 
is currently under investigation, proves to be serious, then it is 
not beyond our capability to effect the necessary improvements to 


eliminate it or reduce it to acceptable levels. 
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The general public gives little thought to oxygen as a 
renewable resource. Its increased consumption resulting from 
increases in population and the public's use of advancing tech- 
nologies, could be a threat to survival. Improved forest fire 
control and the invigoration of the forest through the harvesting 
of over-mature and decadent timber stands and their replacement 
with vigorous oxygen-producing young growth will be a very positive 


factor in renewing this resource, 


An over-mature, decadent coniferous stand, 


Vigorous young lodgepole pine regeneration, 


The tremendous rush, we are currently watching, to 
participate in the outdoor experience must arouse the sympathy 
of all of those who are involved in any way in the management 
of wild lands. Up to this point, the public has been turning 
to three major sources of formal outdoor recreational areas 
within the Province - the National Parks, the Provincial Parks 
and the Provincial Wilderness areas. Perhaps the perusal of 
the following table will convince you that the time is ripe to 
give recognition to the recreational potential of forested areas 
under management for wood, and the manner in which they can 
supplement the restrictive facilities offered by the more formal 
wild land recreational areas. It should be recognized that the 
foreign traveller is likely to seek out and inundate the highly 
advertised mountain parks, and the recreational potential of 
less formally structured areas may then become a haven for our 


own citizens, 
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Figure 2. Comparative use restrictions on formal recreation 
areas as opposed to forest management areas, 

It has been my privilege to have been a part of the forest 
Management program at North Western since its inception in 1955. 
Watching it develop through the ensuing 17 years it has been most 
gratifying to observe how an effective multiple-use program can be 
accomodated. The Company has reconciled itself to a certain loss of 
timber and to certain inconveniences, and has accepted the principle 
of optimum use for all users rather than maximum use for any one user. 
Unfortunately, this principle has not found full acceptance by some 
of the other users,and one of the purposes of this brief is to bring 
this fact to the attention of the Environmental Conservation Authority 


with the hope that appropriate legislation might bring it about, 
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Specifically, we would encourage: 


(a) Increased utilization of the timber that is currently being 
destroyed by other users of forest management areas - oil and 
gas companies, coal and other mineral companies, electrical 
power companies, Department of Highways, etc. (Qur Company 


will pay a fair price for all wood delivered to its millsite). 


(b) The planning of transportation corridors for the movement of 


goods and services. 


(c) Improved forest protection services and increased emphasis on 
public education by the Crown in order to minimize the destruc- 


tion of wildland resources, particularly in high-use areas. 


(d) In the interest of public safety, the amendment of current 
Licence-of-Occupation legislation to permit restrictions in 


the use of Company roads during periodsof active hauling. 


In conclusion we must be aware of the serious effect that 
National Park's use-restrictions may have on their neighbors along 
the East Slope. Contiguous forest management areas in particular 
will be prime targets for recreational accomodations and spill-overs, 
and the resulting demands may increase to the unacceptable point 
beyond which the rights of the prime and other secondary users 


would be placed in jeopardy. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 

You have told us that seismic lines have used up something like 
600,000 cords of timber. Approximately how many cords of timber does 
your operation require, say for one year? 

MR. CROSSLEY: 


In round figures, half of that. That would be two years" supply 
of timber. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Roughly, what would that be worth in dollars as far as income to 
the provincial government is concerned? 


MR. CROSSLEY: 


The stumpage rate is $1 a cord, so at the top it would be 
$300,000 a year. 


MR. KiNISKY: 


So actually it represented a loss of about half a million dollars 
in direct revenues to the government? 


NR. CROSSLEY: 
These oil companies paid the Crown for timber destroyed. 
MR. KINISKY: 


We are told there is a good possibility of additional exploration 
in your management area. Is it economically feasible for your company 
to harvest the timber off the proposed seismic lines before they are 
actually cut? 


MR. CROSSLEY: 


It's practically impossible. The 25 foot width is the 
restraining factor. The straight lines they run are over hills and 
down dales and across contours, down the valley bottoms and up the 
other side. To salvage much of that wood is virtually impossible. 
Some can be salvaged where the land is adjacent to existing haul roads 
and not too steep. A considerable amount could be salvaged, but our 
company has never been prepared to do this. We feel it is the oil 
company"s job to bring it to us through local contractors. We will 
buy the wood at the gate. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Have you had any discussions concerning this with the oil 
companies? 


MR. CROSSLEY: 


Oh yes, we've had many. 
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MR. KINISKY: 


On the question of horse pasture, I understand that in some areas 
grazing has made reseeding necessary as often as five times. 


MR. CROSSLEY: 


I'm not too sure of the number five, but in the area of four or 
five, yes. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Has there been any compensation for the loss of seeded areas 
because of this? 


MR. CROSSLEY: 
Yes. 
MR. KINISKY: 


I was looking at some of the area around Camp No. 1 - and I 
must qualify this by saying I haven't looked extensively = and I 
noticed that second cuts have taken place while the first cut areas 
are barely high enough to provide shelter. It's an excellent habitat 
as far as food is concerned but it doesn't provide any shelter for the 
animals. Is this a general condition that takes place with the 
yields? 


MR. CROSSLEY: 


The Camp No. 1 area, unfortunately, is our most difficult area. 
It lies in the chinook belt and the howling winds come out of the 
pass. It's a mush deposit with a very fine silt deposit off Jasper 
Lake - a very difficult site. In many instances, though, in the ten 
year interval we have between the original harvest and the residual 
stands there is regeneration in poplar and spruce which is well over 
my head. How much protection do you expect to have at that time? If 
that isn't sufficient then of course it is your right to think not. 
We think it is. I think people ignore the fact that we have a poplar 
overstory down there. I was just down looking at it yesterday with 
some Specialists, and the regeneration of spruce is excellent 
underneath. fhe poplar overstony provides less game shelter. 


MR. KINISKY: 


We have had some discussion in the course of these hearings of 
damage done to small vegetation when it is frozen and easily broken up 
by snowmobiles. Are you finding any problems with this in your 
management area? 


MR. CROSSLEY: 


Dealing first with the seismic lines, we are finding so much 
repeated use of seismic lines by oil companies that regeneration is 
not getting a chance to get going, so snowmobiles have nothing to 
knock down. But if snowmobiles should leave those lines and go across 
Our regenerated areas at certain stages of development, up to chest 
height, with the frost it would be very serious. But we find that 
most people don't wander much over our regeneration areas. 


MR. KINISKY: 


So they keep to the seismic lines? 
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MR. CROSSLEY: 
Yes, they appear to. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Have you come to any agreement with the oil companies on saving 
the timber cut by seismic exploration? 


MR. CROSSLEY: 


No. Their comeback - and from their point of view I guess it 
sounds very logical - is that they are not in the timber business. 
They would sooner pay us for the damage they do. In a great many 
cases we have been paid. But we are not after money. We are after 
wood to put through our plant. That's where we make our money and 
that's where the community depends on us. We don't think payment for 


damage done is right. More thought should be given, conservation- 
wise, to salvaging more of that wood and making it go through our mill 
or somebody else's, It can be sold to a timber operator or a tie 


operator somewhere, as long as it's not wasted like it is. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Do you see any possible conflict between the coal mining industry 
and forestry? 


MR. CROSSLEY: 


From the presentation we had this morning, it doesn't sound like 
the area is large. I haven't been down to local mines to see some of 
the reclamation work, but I saw the slides at Rocky Mountain House and 
it was indicated that the reclamation was fair. But we have had no 
immediate experience with it in this area yet. 


MR. DOWLING: 


In your summation you spoke of the planning of transportation 
corridors. What body should be planning those corridors? 


MR. CROSSLEY: 


It would have to be a Crown body. It would probably fall into 
public utilities or the Department of Highways. What we are 
experiencing here is that each transportation facility has to have its 
Own area. There is no cooperation between transportation routes 
almost side by side. To make matters worse, they usually leave a 
strip of timber between the two that we can't get at. So we're 
suffering quite a loss and we think there should be combined use to 
minimize the amount of corridor needed and not have bands of timber 
trapped between. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Do you mean combined use for all industries that would be within 
your territory? 


MR. CROSSLEY: 


In some cases this might be impossible. I*m thinking, for 
instance, of when you come down the highway and see a power line, a 
telephone line, a gas line and a mountain transmission line beside it 
each with its own right of way. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AT NORTH WESTERN PULP & POWER LIMITED 


We feel the Authority should have the opportunity to hear from established 
industry on the Eastern Slopes as well as look at new proposals, North Western 
hes been in business in this area since 1957. The Eastern Slopes were chosen because 
of the type of wood and the pulp that could be manufactured from this material as 
well as the availability of water so essential to our process. The products marketud 
by our company have achieved industry wide recognition as heing one of the best 
market bleached kraft pulps in the world. We believe this is due to good management 
and operational practices to maintain the inherent quality in the fibre. This 
seme good management is evident in our company's influence on the economy of Hinton. 
North Western has been a very stable emplcyer in the area resulting in 900 plus 
jobs directly related to our production. We started with the philosophy of hiring 
local people from the Province of Alberta and training them to become pulp mill 
personnel. This has carried on and we have a very established work force with 
24% having 15 years employment, plus an additional 8% with 10 years or more and 20% 
with 5 years or better. With the residence of these people in Hinton, ancillary 
services have increased, such as trucking, raw material supplies etc. which have 
enhanced this employment base to create an economically sound municipality. The 
town has grown and with this schools have been upgraded, additional stores built, 
and other consumer services located, giving the area many facilities that would 
otherwise not be available. The industry at present is infusing an annual payroll 


of $ 7,900,000.C0t) into the Minto. area. Im addition as responsible employers w- 


bo 
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have trained and upgraded many people through our own plan as well as by the 
apprenticeship program. North Western has been active in a “Work Experience 

Program” with the local high schoo].. Students have the opportunity to work with 

our personnel in such areas as maintenance, accounting, personnel, technical, etc. 
and gain first hand experience in the working world. In this manner, in addition 

to learning, they are contributing to the operation in a positive manner. This on 
the job training has proven to be ben@ficial to both the school system and the 

pulp mill. All told we feel North Western Pulp and Power Limited has acted with good 


judgement in their approach to running their business. 


In the construction years of 1955 - 57, there was little concern by many people 
towards environmental protection. Our company exhibited a good deal of planning and 
forethought on this subject and on their own did much more than was deemed necessary 
by the regulatory bodies of that time. We installed the first continuous digesters 
which reduced the amount of odor carrying gases emitted to the atmosphere. This 
was pioneering to a degree since we could not be sure of how they would operate, 
but the benefits in vech environmental protection and uniform productivity were 
worth the chance. Precipitators and scrubbers were built into the process to 
remove particulates from the gaseous emissions of the mill. Liquid discharges were 
treated through a 5 day settling and facultative lagoon. The operation of the mill 
and the treatment systems weren't without problems and upsets did occur, however 
we had shown more responsibility and concern in environmental control than was 
demanded. 

Between then and now, we have continued to show responsibility in this very 
important field. In 1966 North Western Pulp and Power started on a scheme to upgrade 


the liquid effluent discharge. In March of that year,a sparger or diffuser pipe was 
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installed across the bottom of the Athabasca River. In addition to distributing 
the effluent across the river,this was very successful in removing the foam from 
the surface. The foam was retained in the sparger forebay area where it decomposed 
with retention. In May of 1967, a200 foot diameter elarifier was installed as 
primary treatment (solids removal) prior to secondary treatment. This system was 
successful in removal of between 75 - 80% of the suspended solids in the streams 
fed to the clarifier. The solid materials removed from this mechanical clarifier 
thickened to approximately 25% consistency are still hauled to a land disposal area. 

In October of 1967 we completed conversion of our 21 acre facultative lagoon 
to a secondary aeration lagoon. The new system contained fourteen 50 Horse Power 
Welles surface aerators which would theoretically transfer sufficient oxygen to the 
effluent to reduce the biochemical oxygen demand to a figure below the limitations 
imposed on the mill. Since that time this system has operated with considerable 
pecans difficulties, most of which are now overcome. The mill has installed 
an additional four aerators which now results in 900 installed Horse Power. This 
secondary treatment has been successful with North Western Pulp and Power meeting 
the government requirements 92% of the.time. 

Air emissions and ambient air conditions were not subject to the same research 
and improvements that liquid effluents were until very recently, however the mill 
has attempted to optimize the equipment that was installed in the mill on construction, 
The electrostatic precipitators after the recovery boiler have been periodically 
monitored for efficiency and are removing between 80 and 90% of the particulates 
from this source. Showers have been installed on the dissolving tank stack, a move 
which was successful in reducing particulate loading from this area. _The Peabody 
scrubber at the lime kiln was modified to avoid plug up and is removing a substantial 


quantity of the particulates from this operation. Not so successful were the weak 
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black liquor oxidizers. These were installed to oxidize sulphur in the spent 
cooking liquor and thereby theoretically reduce sulphur gas losses from the recovery 
section. This system has never worked due to the excessive foaming of liquor used 
for cooking pine wood. 

North Western Pulp and Power and the Department of the Environment of the Provincial 
Government have had discussions over future means for improvements that can be made 
to the pulp mill which will further improve the discharges. A proposed program 
for improvement between this date and mid 1976 will include: 

1. Steam stripping of foul condensates for: 
(a) Sulphur gas removal which will be incinerated in the lime kiln. 
(b) Water reuse of the stripped condensate as a replacement for fresh water to 
reduce total gallons of water per ton pulp. 
2. Reduction of total fresh water use by: 
(a) Recycling useable filtrates countercurrently in the process. 
(b) Collection of spills for return to the system. 
3. Improvements to outplant effluent treatment by: 
(a) Installation of a spill lagoon - for diversion of highly contaminated 
streams when required which can be reintroduced to secondary treatment 
at a controlled rate to allow maximum efficiency in this area. 
(b) Clean out, deepening and enlargement of the secondary aeration lagoon. 
(c) Neutralization of the total effluent from the mill. 
(d) Improved flow measurement and sampling systems for better control and 
monitoring of discharge. 
4. Collection of contaminated gas streams for incineration for removal of 


additional sulphur gas streams. 
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5. Oxidation of strong black liquor for sulphur gas control. 

6. Scrubbing of gases from the bleach plant for control of chlorine and chlorine 
dioxide gas emission. 

7. Addition of secondary or improved scrubbers for particulate removal on the 
lime kiln, dissolving tank, power boilers and recovery boiler. 

8. Installation of air emission sampling monitoring equipment. 

Based on 1972 capital costing, the estimate for these improvements is 
$4,700,000.00. These expenditures will result in further improvements to the 
environment. Throughout the years the Department of the Environment has carried 
out a "Pollution Survey" on the Athabasca River. In all cases the dissolved oxygen 
in the river has been well above the Provincial guideline of 5 milligrams/litre and 
the biochemical oxygen demand loadings have been low. 

It should also be noted North Western treats all the water for the Town of 
Hinton. This water is treated for suspended solids removal by alum addition, 
followed by filtration, softening by lime addition when necessary, with chlorination 
and fluoridation control prior to domestic use. The municipality is charged at 
a nominal rate for this service which includes engineering, technical and maintenance 
assistance. The total effluent from the town is treated through our secondary 
aeration lagoon before discharge to the river at no cost to the municipality. 

Solid refuse from the pulp mill presently is from two areas, first, the bark 
and sawdust from the studmill, slasher deck and woodroom and, second, from the 
primary effluent clarifier underflow. We are now burning a large percentage of 
the first source in one of our power boilers. That which cannot be burned is used 


for landfill. The second source is also being dumped for landfill at ‘a separate 
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igtatdens Both of the above contain primarily organic refuse which lends itself 
to incineration and in the future it is anticipated all such refuse will be pressed 
and disposed of by burning. This could supplement our fuel for steam generation. 

In summary, North Western has realized its responsibilities and since inception 
has continued to study and implement technology to improve discharges to the 
surrounding area. Plans are under way together with the Alberta Department of the 
Environment for continual upgrading of discharges through to 1976 to maintain an 
ecological balance in the environment affected by our operation. Further thoughts 
and plans by the company are receiving evaluation to assure all concerned with the 
area affected along the Eastern Slopes that our industry will not have a deleterious 


effect on the environment, 


G. Parker 
Technical Superintendant 


GP:la 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


You are a remarkable industry, because you have described a 
number of things to us that you are actually doing to protect the 
environment. Not only that, you are refreshing in that you admit to 
your fallibilities. Are you carrying out measurements of BOD above 
your intake and below the outflow, and what sort of drops in BOD 
‘demand' changes are you getting in those measurements? 


MR. PARKER: 


We carry out periodic tests above and below the mill, as does the 
Department of the Environment. This is done primarily by the 
Department of the Environment during the winter months, which is the 
area of concern with the low flow. There is an increase in BOD 
loading. It*s marginal. It's going from numbers around one part per 
million BOD above the mill to three to five below the mill. The 
dissolved oxygen above the mill is running from between nine and 
eleven parts per million, and below the mill, from between seven and 
ten parts per million. 


MR. KINISKY: 
What is the volume of outflow into the river on the average? 
MR. PARKER: 


It is 25 million U.S. gallons a day. 
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FOLDING MOUNTAIN 


Folding Mountain, a suspended pocket of wilderness on the eastern boundary 
of Jasper National Park (just south of Highway 16, between Edmonton and Jasper) is 
the smallest (38 square miles) of the regions proposed for Wildlands Recreation 
preservation. The area is bounded on both sides by long north-south ridges, and 
split across the middle - east to west - by another ridge. Two creeks, Drystone 
flowing north, and Drinnan to the south, drain it. One lake, Mystery, lies within 
the area. The ridge that forms the eastern watershed for these two creeks, and 
also the eastern boundary of the region, is known as Folding Mountain, named for 
the complex rock folds making up its structure. 


Despite its small size, Folding Mountain can well qualify as an area of 
outstanding wild beauty. It currently receives intensive use by horse and foot 
visitors who travel its backcountry and that of the adjacent Jasper National Park. 


The concept of the Folding Mountain Reserve was the dream of a man who 
knew and loved the area well, and who worked to save it. Sadly though, Bill Swit- 
zer, Liberal MLA for Edson in the Provincial Legislature between 1965 and 1969, 
died before his idea could be realized. His successor in the legislature, Bob 
Dowling, proposed in a private member bill to the government that the Folding Moun- 
tain area be established as an on-going memorial to Switzer. The Switzer Memorial 
Park has yet to be established; although, as if in preparation for this eventual 
move, the Department of Lands and Forests recently removed the proposed Folding 
Mountain Area from the cutting circle of Northwest Pulp and Power and placed the 
area under a Parks Reservation. 


Although commercial timber use no longer appears as a source of conflict, 
Folding Mountain contains a large number of coal leases. Certainly, a decision on 
whether the area should be retained for Wildland Recreation or for coal extraction 
will have to be made. However, given the relatively small size of the area, its 
location immediately adjacent to Jasper National Park, and its intrinsic recrea- 
tional qualities, the choice hopefully will be made in favour of Wildland Recrea- 
tion. Commercial recreation development may pose a future threat to this wilder- 
ness, and any proposals for facility-oriented recreation will have to be care- 
fully considered by the province. No grazing occurs. Oil and gas leases are in- 
significant indicating a low potential for this resource. 


Recreational backcountry use of Folding Mountain is well developed. A well- 
maintained and very scenic horsetrail route runs the length of the Folding Moun- 
tain Ridge down Folding Mountain Creek to Mystery Lake. Another route departs to 
the east from Folding Mountain Ridge half-way down its length, crossing over to 
the western boundary of the unit, and thence proceeding down to the west side of 
Mystery Lake. Another trail which runs up Drinnan Creek to Mystery Lake is the 
old route once used by the residents of Luscar to reach the Miette hotsprings in 
Jasper Park. 


A most interesting route retraces historic trails by following the Fold- 
ing Mountain Ridge on the east side of the unit, down Folding Mountain Creek to 
Mystery Lake and from there over into Jasper National Park to the Fiddle River. 
One then proceeds up the Fiddle River, and then over a high ridge to Miette Hot 
Springs. 


zs A background presentation made in reference to this proposal is included 
with the Alberta Wilderness Association's presentation made in Edmonton. 
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Folding Mountain, if it is known 
for one thing, should be distinguished for 
its profusion and variety of wild flowers. 
Most of the flowers mentioned for the moun- 
tain areas of the province in Wild Flowers 
of Alberta by R.C.H. Cormack can be found 
in the area. The orchid family is particu- 
larly well represented. Yellow lady slip- 
per, white or robin's egg slipper, calypso 
lady slipper and several different bog or- 
chids are present in abundance. 


The most productive areas for wild 
flowers are found along the top and sides 
of the Folding Mountain Ridge. Both sides 
of the creek joining Mystery Lake to Drin- 
nan Creek are especially rich in flowers. 
The abundance and diversity of the flcral 
display in Folding Mountain would be diffi- 
cult to duplicate elsehwere, even in the National Parks. 


Travelling the Folding Mountain 
Ridge Tina Redmond 


A note on alpine flowers: they are fragile things, most beautiful when 
left untouched. The number of people who insist on picking a collection or stamp- 
ing a trail through the meadow community is discouragingly high. When you see 
flowers, do just that, view them, photograph them, but do no more. 


Fishing in the area is not now exceptional. However, Mystery Lake used to 
support a natural population of Rocky Mountain whitefish and Dolly Varden char. 
Several stocking programs of Eastern Brook and Rainbow have been carried out, and 
in past years outfitters and miners used fish from Mystery Lake to help get through 
the winter. The most recent stocking of fish in this lake may have been wiped out 
by a flood back in 1969. The Fish and Wildlife Division plans to survey the fish- 
ing potential of the lake in 1974 with regard to the possibility of future stock- 
ings. Drinnan Creek contains small numbers of trout, but cannot withstand heavy 
fishing pressure. 


Folding Mountain maintains a population of white-tail and mule deer, mar- 
mots, cougar, black bear (the occasional grizzly may wander in), bighorn sheep, 
and mountain goat. Except for the knowledge that a herd of bighorn sheep use the 
southwestern heights of the mountains along the Jasper Park boundary, little has 
been compiled on wildlife numbers and distribution. 


Folding Mountain, a small yet accessible Wildlands Recreation Area, can be 
reached directly from Highway 16. Relatively close to the highway corridor on 
the lower Drystone, ideal areas for camp sites exist. It is likely that Folding 
Mountain will experience increased use in the future due to "overflow horseriders 
and hikers" from Jasper. Surely too, this region, a splendid wildflower area, 
should prove to be an extremely popular region for the naturalist-oriented back- 
country recreationist. 
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alberta fish & game association 


PRESENTATION TO THE PUBLIC HEARINGS 
RE: LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT ALONG THE EAST SLOPES 
HELD BY 
THE ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
IN 
HINTON, ALBERTA on JULY 3rd, 1973. 
SUBMITTED BY 
ZONE 4-5 of the ALBERTA FISH & GAME ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTED BY 
ROBERT TANGHE, CHAIRMAN OF ZONE 4-5 
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As a sportsmen and conservation oriented organization, we certainly 
do endorse the prime use of the east slopes as a source of clean water 
and quality recreation, with limited industrial use that would be in 
harmony with the environment, non-destructive to the landscape and the 
Wildlife habitat of that region, and we insist that only such ventures 
that are compatible to the area should be tolerated. 


The Department of Lands and Forests and the Department of the 
Environment should have the full responsibility in the management of the 
east slopes. There is a definite need to classify by legislation all lands 
along the east slopes, a classification which would state the concept of 
wilderness, other restricted areas and buffer zones; we must bear in mind, 
jt is much easier to destroy than to repair. 


RECREATION: 


The whole of the mountain and foothills area has the aesthetic 
values and scenic attractions that will bring out-of-country visitors to 
Alberta, besides also attracting a large segment of Alberta residents for 
a short or lengthy stay, whichever they might desire; therefore, we recog- 
nize the importance of services and accommodations that are necessary for 
such visitors; however, to avoid the loss of the real values of the region, 
we emphasize that these services should be entered in or near the already 
existing towns and settlements along the east-west corridors. This is 
certainly important to protect the mountain area and the living creatures 
therein. It would also serve as an economic advantage to the already 
established communities; the only accommodations required along the trunk 
road would be the campground facilities. 


INDUSTRIAL USE OF RESOURCES ALONG THE EAST SLOPES: 


We believe that any further expansion of strip mining, outside 
of the presently existing ones, should be terminated. It is practically 
impossible to reclaim strip-mined land in mountain areas; consequently, 
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more emphasis should be placed in the future on underground coal mining. 
Perhaps it might not be as economical as open pit mining, but it would 
provide more jobs and most certainly it would preserve the landscape 

much better. It would too eliminate the very costly and difficult reclama- 
tion work that is necessary after strip mining activities are finished. 
Furthermore, definite care should be taken not to scatter coal mines 
throughout the entire region; they should be located where existing 
transportation lines are easily available, and in full view of the 

public eye. 


Gas and oi] exploration and production should be restricted to 
the area east of the first mountain range, and pipelines should be used 
to bring the raw materials to the refineries and to markets. We must be 
careful when extracting our resources not to take the easy and quick way 
out, and forget about the ecological and environmental disturbances we 
might create. 


The harvest of our forest resource east of the first mountain 
range, with good and intelligent timber management,can be very favourable 
to our big game populations; by providing browse on the cutover areas, it 
can and will be very harmful if the present trend of clearcutting of whole 
watersheds continues, which is now being done in several places. No 
attention is paid to small permanent watercourses, and even along major 
streams the timber is cut right to the water's edge. Such practices, 
no doubt, are cheaper to the industry involved but are very harmful to 
the streams and their fish populations, by causing excessive and quick 
run-off in the spring and during rainy seasons. Erosion is heavy and 
stream siltation is widespread. Commercial tourist accommodations and/or 
other ventures should not be tolerated in the area along the east slopes, 
and certainly should not be financed with public funds. 


AGRICULTURE : 


Most of the area has very little agricultural potential except 
for limited stock grazing. We are convinced that the grazing of domestic stock 
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in most of the foothill and mountain region is very harmful and competi- 
tive to fish, game and other wild creatures, where habitat is of the 
utmost importance, and all winter ranges and margins along streams must 

be protected from use by livestock. Every year in some way sportsmen's 
bag limits are reduced and hunting seasons shortened, due to the loss and 
lack of habitat for high country big game. Therefore, we strongly 
recommend that no domestic stock grazing be permitted above the 4,000-foot 
altitude. 


WILDERNESS AREAS: 


We realize that wilderness areas need to be set aside for the 
enjoyment of generations as yet unborn, but we are somewhat apprehensive 
in asking for more wilderness areas, due to the fact that hunting and fish- 
ing activities are forbidden in them. We recommend that these areas be 
placed under the management of the Fish and Wildlife Division, and let 
their trained biologists determine when and how these animals need to be 
thinned out; and so perhaps trophy hunting and fishing could be estab- 
lished in these areas to prevent disease and starvation in case the 
wildlife populations should become too plentiful. 


There are other areas that need protection to produce a valuable 
resource, one area being the upper region of the Red Deer and Panther 
Rivers. This is perhaps the best elk production area on the North American 
_continent; it must have special protection against other uses that are 
not in harmony with the production of water and elk. 


The Willmore Wilderness area has, contrary to its name, as yet 
not received wilderness area status. The past and present governments 
have, if not ignored the area, certainly been very reluctant to deal 
with it, outside of chopping off chunks to permit strip mining. There 
is no doubt that whoever is acquainted with this most unique portion 
of our province, will agree that it contains some of Alberta's most 
beautiful scenery, perhaps even equals the grandeur of our National Parks. 
Certainly this region deserves wilderness area status. 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE: 


More attention should be paid to the preservation of our wildlife 
and their habitat. Of the highly rated ungulate range over 50% is con- 
sidered vital to the survival of present populations of wild animals. 

The amount of land needed for the proposed tourist developments along 

the east slopes would require over a quarter million acres. This does not 
include the acreage already in use in the form of grazing leases. Most of 
this land is at present some of the best wildlife habitat in the province. 
If these proposed developments would be permitted to be built, this would 
then, if not permanently destroyed, at least be lost to our wildlife, for 
they would be subjected to harassment and be forced to move out due to 

the many other encroachments on our wildlife habitat by many phases of 
industry. Such an amount of habitat we certainly could not afford to 
lose; furthermore, wildlife should not only be there to be admired by 
tourists. There are in the province some 250,000 sportsmen who like to 
hunt and fish in the pursuit of their main outdoor activities, and besides 
taking each year the necessary harvest of fish and game, contribute a 
substantial amount to the economy, and this is certainly important enough 
to be taken into consideration. 


The east slopes are endowed with a good many miles of cold clear 
water which is very suitable to the different species of trout, both native 
and other species. However, these mountain streams should be stocked more 
intensively to provide better sports fishing. More fish hatcheries should 
be built in the province so we would not have to depend on the only one, 
now just barely in operation. 


The east slopes have in the last few years seen a veritable in- 
vasion by native people who come to hunt the year round, under treaty 
rights they were granted a hundred years ago. If this indiscriminate 
hunting is to continue, it will prove to be very damaging to our big game 
herds in the future, and it also disrupts the wildlife management techniques 
presently being applied by the Fish and Wildlife Division. It also will 
cause further reduction in bag limits and hunting seasons for other 
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Albertans. The contribution by white sportsmen to the region's economy 
is quite substantial; on the other hand, native hunters contribute very 
little. It is quite evident that the treaty rights be revised and re- 
negotiated as soon as possible. What was perhaps necessary a hundred years 
ago is not very realistic in comparison to the present day situation. 
Bill No. 47 - The Land Surface Conservation and Reclamation Act - seems 
at first glance to be very tough and aimed at the protection of the en- 
vironment and landscape; however, no provisions were made towards the 
reclamation of surface disturbances prior to the date when this act will 
become law, except at public expense. But with a little more courage our 
legislative representatives could change this, and have industry reclaim 
this land retroactive to the day they started. 


We have stated our concern for the need to protect large areas 
of the east slopes from various developments not in harmony with the region 
and the long-term people-oriented use of the area. There is no need to 
emphasize that most Albertans live within each reach of our mountain areas, 
and that the long-term economic view will produce dividends for this and 
future generations. We have further pointed out the importance of hunt- 
ing and fishing in this area of public land. We also recognize the many 
other forms of recreation that are possible and compatible with this region, 
but we strongly underline, however, that uses which tend to concentrate 
people in this mountain area should be discouraged, and only be permitted 
in the travel corridors where services are and could be made available. 


We believe that quality environment, aesthetic and moral values 
are very important and necessary to our social well-being. 


RECOMMENDED MANAGEMENT STRATEGY: 


Make a percentage of the resources available for use in an integrated 
manner under tight control. 


Use and manage renewable and non-renewable resources in an inte- 
grated manner which identifies and zones lands with different capacities 
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for resource use and which provide for the protection of ecological systems 
in the foothills. 


With intense enforcement of existing and future regulations, 
allow extraction of resources under guidelines that restrict the effect 
on adjacent land features. 


Review use of the foothills from time to time to determine the 
effectiveness of the plan and to apply the changing wants and aspirations 
of Albertans. Our future citizens should be given the chance to make 
their choice also. 


Perpetual uses must take priority over any short-term considerations 
and the economic dividends should go to our established settlements out- 
side the mountain area. 


The scenic wilderness and wildlife related environment are the 
important base resource of the east slopes providing all the requirements 
for a continuing use by our people and visitors. 


A detailed set of information and planning guidelines would be 
needed; provision for overprotection at this time would assure our 
citizens of tomorrow. 


With firm and explicit planning and enhanced enforcement of ex- 
isting and future legislation, conflicts of | land use can be minimized, 
and the quality of the environment can be maintained. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


On several occasions during these hearings people have suggested 
that a general plan be adopted specifying particular land uses. Then, 
if any major development were to take place, public hearings would be 
held to determine whether it was of the recommended type. How does 
your Fish and Game Associaticn feel about that concept? 


MR. TANGHE: 


We have stated that land use should be classified. Certain areas 
should be classified for different types of development. Large 
tourist developments should definitely be built close to existing 
settlements. In this way they would be an economic boon to existing 
settlements. Furthermore, the wilderness areas would not he 
unnecessarily disturbed. 


MR. KINISKY: 


We keep hearing two opposing points of view concerning 
reclamation of land from strip mining operations. On the one hand we 
have the strip mining operators showing us pictures and telling us 
about the nice job they do on reclamation. On the other hand we have 
the fish and game associations who almost universally have told us 
that they cannot reclaim this land. What precisely is the problem and 
why this difference of opinion? Have you seen areas which they have 
tried to reclaim and couldn't? 


MR. TANGHE: 


Recently I went on an inspection tour over the reclaimed area of 
the No. 8 strip mine in Grande Cache where the Alberta Research 
Council has done some experiments. I am a farmer and I've been 
engaged in grassland farming for the last 20 years. I have trouble 
getting legumes to grow on my land which is only half the altitude of 
the Nos 8 strip mine. I question the possibility of reclaiming that 
land at all with grass or with any other vegetation. Apparently there 
has been some trouble on the test plots. They have to use a 
considerable amount of fertilizer to make it grow. AS the company 
goes along strip mining and reclaiming land, it ends up with several 
thousand acres that have to be fertilized at least every other year. 
This becomes very expensive. By using the fertilizer they can make 
the grass grow, but once they quit it will die off. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Your brief made reference to timber cutting which took place 
right to the water's edge. On the other hand we have been told that 
the watercourses are left so that there is standing timber along the 
edges all the time. Are you aware of any instances of timber cutting 
Tight to the water's edge? 


MR. TANGHES 


Yes. I contradict Mr. Crossley there. I was employed by North 
Western Pulp and Power a few years ago, and I have cut right to the 
water's edge. I have worked even for contractors where they have cut 
Tight to the edge of permanent streams. I live downstream on the 
Edson River. When I first moved there in 1958, if a heavy rain came 
the river might rise maybe a foot or so, but we would have aé_e flood 
only every five or six years. Last year alone the river flooded over 
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three times on my land. My existence and that of other farmers on the 
river is jeopardized by the company cutting too extensively on the 
headwaters of the Edson Riven in too big an area. Certainly they 
started off by cutting small strips and getting it by horse. Now it's 
more economical to cut big areas, often as much as 200 to 300 acres in 
a @block: As Mr. Crossley has said, this produces more water, but it 
produces it too fast. 


MR. KINISKY: 


There seems to be some confusion concerning the terminology we 
are using. We are talking about wilderness areas and wildland areas, 
and I*d like to explain to you that under the concept of the proposed 
wildland parks hunting and fishing are allowed. Knowing that, how do 
you feel about the wildland froposais? 


MR. TANGHE: 


From what I understand this is only a proposal by Dr. Pharis. It 
is not what the government intends to do. I have written Dr. Warrack 
about this and he replied that he does not intend to change his mind 
about prohibiting fishing and hunting in the wilderness areas. At 
that time wildland hadn*t as yet been mentioned. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What I'm trying to explain to you is that the wilderness areas as 
they are will probably remain the same. In addition to that, there 
are proposals for wildland areas that would stop industrial activity, 
but hunting and fishing would be an allowed activity. How does your 
association feel about the setting of tied wildland reservations? 


MR. TANGHES: 
We would certainly go along with this. 
MR. KINISKY: 


How much land in the area is being leased for grazing livestock? 
Is there much competition between livestock and the ungulate 
population? 


MR. TANGHE: 


There isn*t any in this part of the province, but apparently 
there is quite a probiem in the southern area. Up here some leases 
for small grazing areas have been given out. There doesn't seem to be 
a problem at this time and won't be, providing it doesn't go any 
further than it is now. 


MR. DOWLING: 


The harvested areas have been producing new grazing lands which 
should help the large game herds in this area. From your experience 
and the experience of your colleagues in the Fish and Game 
Association, can you tell us whether in fact the large game herds have 
increased over recent years? 


MR. TANGHE: 


I don't think they have increased, but there is no doubt that the 
cutover areas are a very good source of browsing for big game animals 
in the winter. If any increase has occurred in the big game areas it 
has been nullified by the very heavy pressure of Native hunters year- 
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round. I don't think there has been any increase at all. I think we 
have had a very substantial decrease. 
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To: Environment Conservation Authority 
DOr. W.R. Trost, Chairman 
Mr. Phil Dowling, Member 
Mr. J.J. Kinisky, Member 


From: Ellis D Hammer 
President, North West Region 
Canadian Youth Hostel Association 


We of Northwest Region of the Canadian Youth Hostel Association firmly 
believe that Alberta and the youth (of all ages) in Alberta will benefit 
from the educational and recreational experiences they obtain in our 
proposed hostels from West Castle to Grande Prairie. These hostels 

are designed to accommodate school classes, youth groups, families and 
individuals, 


The youth will learn that our hostels are inexpensive because there is 
no paid staff to do the many chores which one expects in a motel or 
hotel. Who does the work then? The hostel user. By cooking their own 
meals, washing the dishes, cleaning the common room and dorms, chopping 
wood, and in general, keeping the hostel clean and tidy we know the 
hostel users learn to help themselves and take pride in doing so. 


Near the Athabasca River Basin we have proposed a total of eight hostels. 
Of these, the Cadomin Hostel is slated for early development. We 

chose this site for early development because it is close to the 
mountains and trails linking with Jasper National Park, in an area 

rich in the history of early coal mining, near the recreational areas 

on both sides of Cardinal Divide, and reasonably close to the 

inhabitants of Hinton and Edson, who would be the prime users of this 
Hostel. Furthermore, we can see year round useage of this facility, 
particularly by school and youth groups in outdoor education and 
recreation, 


It is of some concern to us that hoStels we slated for later development 
seem to have been slighted in some publications. For the record, then, 
the hostel sites chosen for later development are:- 


Fairfax Lake 
McLeod River 
Medicine Lodge 
Hinton 

Brule 

Rock Lake 
Moberly Lake 


for the Athabasca River Basin, and:- 


Crimson Lake 
Brown Creek 
Grave Flats 
Brazeau Lake 


for the North Saskatchewan River Basin, 


/ These 
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These youth hostels, slated for later development, complete a 

chain in the Eastern Slopes, They are spaced to accommodate the 
cyclist im summer and cross-country skier in winter. In addition 
they could accommodate greatly expanded educational and recreational 
Programs, So, as communities such as Edson and Hinton, or the 
Yellowhead School District develop the need for new hostels for their 
Programs, we would support them in establishing these hostels, for 
this reason we are requesting that the Government of Alberta dedicate 
the hostel sites now so that development may take place as the need 
arises, 


We recognize that Jasper and Banff National Parks are, or are 

becoming, overcrowded and the existing facilities are inadequate to 
accommodate the numerous visitors, Rather than see more development 
within the parks at the expense of that unique and priceless wilderness, 
we support development in the eastern slopes, providing they are well 
planned and strategically located. Wel] planned in the sense the 
developments utilize the land efficiently and minimize their impact 

on the environment. Strategically located in the sense the develop- 
ments will relieve the overtaxed park facilities, or existing facilities 
already in the Eastern Slopes and will not desecrate, for eternity, 
unique geological features, 


In this regard | want to point out that in selecting our hostel sites, 
we chose to name the hostel after the more prominent landmark of the 
area, but the hostel could be located in the vicinity of this landmark, 
we are open to suggestion. 


Finally, we believe our Proposed hostel chain (both early and later 
development) will benefit the people of Alberta in that they and their 
children may experience our eastern slope heritage through outdoor 
education and recreation, We urge this commission recommend, and the 
Government of Alberta approve, all hostel sites regardless of the time 
of development. 
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To: Environment Conservation Authority 
Or. W.R. Trost, Chairman 
Mr. Phil Dowling, Member 
Mr, J.J. Kinisky, Member 


From: Ellis D Hammer 
President, North West Region 
Canadian Youth Hostel Association 


Since the Forestry Trunk Road will be paved in the next decade 
and since cycling is becoming an increasingly popular form of 
recreation, we urge this Commission to recommend that separate 
cycle paths be included when the Forestry Trunk Road is paved. 
In this way the growing number of cyclists could travel from 
West Castle to Grande Prairie without being subjected to the 
dangers which would exist when one cycles on the shoulder of 
the road. 
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The Great Canadian 
Misunderstanding about 
Youth Hostels 


Dennis W. Lewis 
National Executive Director 
Canadian Youth Hostels Association 


It may come as a surprise to some people 
that the Youth Hostel Movement is not a 
recent development peculiar to North 
America. There is also an incredible 
misunderstanding among the general 
public between so called ‘transient 
hostels’ and services provided by the 
Canadian Youth Hostels Association. 

It has never ceased to amaze 
association members when speaking to 
community or business groups the kind 
of image that youth hostels have acquired 
as a result of the transient phenomenon 
in North America. There are of course 
‘hostels’ and hostels and a ‘world youth 
hostel movement of hostelling’ which is 
quite different! 

The Youth Hostel Movement actually 
started in 1909; its founder was Richard 
Schirrmann. Schirrmann, a school 
teacher, wanted to take his young class 
from the industrialized area of the Ruhr 
to introduce them to the outdoors and 
the countryside. He used schools as 
overnight stops and felt that this activity 
would be beneficial to both teacher and 
students. From this simple beginning the 
idea caught on in Germany and then 
spread throughout Europe. 

International meetings were held from 
which emerged the International Youth 
Hostels Federation. The German Associ- 
ation still carries on the tradition 
Schirrmann started by providing special 
facilities for school classes and teachers 
in the more than 650 Youth Hostels 
operated in West Germany. These hos- 
tels are all quality facilities supported 
by federal, state and municipal govern- 
ments; now there are 4,500 hostels in the 
world under the Federation 

The idea crossed the Atlantic to 
Canada in 1933 when the first Canadian 
hostel was opened at Bragg Creek, 
Alberta by two sisters, Catherine and 
Mary Barclay. Shortly following this 
venture the Canadian Youth Hostels 
Association was formed. 

The development that has taken place 
since that time has been rather slow, 
mainly because the only people who 
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would support hostel facilities were 
outdoor types; then came the Second 
World War 

At the end of the war, association 
activities continued, and the only 
tangible support the federal government 
has given to the Association in Canada 
was when a string of hostels were built 
in Banff and Jasper National Parks, and 
this was largely due to the interest of 
one man 

In spite of numerous briefs to govern- 
ments at various levels over the years, 
the Association has had to develop its 
Own resources and hostel system, raise 
funds through membership and activities. 
Then came the period when young 
transients ‘hit the road’. This phenomenon 
created all kinds of pressure from various 
levels — municipal to federal —- asking the 
government to do something! 

The federal government, through the 
Department of Secretary of State, 
responded by giving grants to groups to 
operate ‘open’ hostels. It is unfortunate, 
in the Association's view, that the word 
‘youth hostel’ was used, because a 
number of these operations turned out 
to be nothing more than crash pads and 
hangouts, and many communities have 
since identified a Youth Hostel as a place 
for drifters. Others were unjustly named 
or branded, because they did try to run 
a responsible operation with common- 
sense rules 
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Not only was the Canadian Youth 
Hostels Association generally ignored, 
especially in the high period of transient 
travel, but also CYHA did not meet the 
government's criteria for grants. Firstly 
because the Association was required 
to meet minimum standards of youth 
hostel operation of the International 
Federation which they felt was lacking 
in the transient programme and secondly, 
because of the international membership 
requirement. (All CYHA memberships 
are international and valid world wide.) 

A claim by the government depart- 
ment issuing grants was that the CYHA 
membership requirement meant that 
CYHA hostels were not ‘open’ to the 
public. The fact of the matter, in com- 
parison with transient facilities generally. 
is that much the same effect was also 
present in transient hostels. By its very 
nature because of the people served, 
they tend to eliminate a large segment 
of the travelling public who also seek 
low cost accommodation such as many 
individuals, school children, clubs, 
families, etc. Surely the effect in reality 
is the same; transient hostels dealt with 
only one small segment of the public 
due to the nature of the operation and 
its environment. 

The public backlash that has subse- 
quently emerged against ‘youth hostels’ 
has put CYHA in the middle of a PR 
problems because the backlash came 
from community groups, businesses and 
also some government departments 
where CYHA has traditionally received 
support. 

The Association has found through 
painful experience that a great deal of 
discussion, explanation and personal 
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contact is required before many com- 
munity, business and government groups 
would respond to any request. As soon 
as the word ‘youth hostel’ was mentioned, 
whether the association wanted to rent 
and office building or run an activity 

the reaction was — ‘We don’t want long 
haired kids with drugs using the facilities 
in this area’. This description, that is 
applied to any young person with long 
hair and equating long hair with drug use 
(where long hair is obviously intended 
to denote something bad) is, | think, an 
unfortunate slam against the many fine 
young people in this country who just 
happen to wear their hair long. 

Such arguments can be naive, side- 
tracking and misleading, but unfortu- 
nately this kind of response js present 
and CYHA has encountered great diffi- 
culty in getting across the fact that 
‘Youth Hostelling’ is a recognized world 
recreational/educational activity worthy 
of support; that the operations under 
the International Federation will be 
acceptable to most communities; that 
CYHA must maintain some minimum 
standards because it deals with families, 
school groups, clubs as well as indivi- 
duals; that CYHA is the alternative people 
keep saying Canada needs when compar- 
ing the transient development with 
European Hostels; a permanent quality 
hostel system is needed’ in Canada. 

The Canadian Youth Hostels Associa- 
tion is a chartered non profit association 
that operates 53 permanent youth/ 
recreational hostels in Canada, travel 
programmes, educational and recreational 
activities. The International Federation 
to which the Association belongs oper- 
ates over 4,500 quality type hostels in 
the world. The Canadian Association 
has 26,000 members in Canada and 
there are two million members in the 
world. 


Towns and cities obviously have to 
respond to needs and to the fact that 
some young and old travellers alike do 
have social and health problems; that a 
special facility or environment may be 
required to assist them, but surely not 
in a youth hostel! 

The Canadian Youth Hostels Associa- 
tion feels there is a real need to 
established a quality permanent youth 
hostel system across Canada under 
International Federation Rules, that facil 
ities be made available to individuals, 
recreational and educational groups 
who would not normally use motel and 
hotel accommodation and facilities. 
There is also the potential of incoming 
international use via tourism because 
International Youth Hoste! Associations 
have travel programmes throughout 
the world. Each community, through th 
association would be a partner in 
maintaining a standard of quality and 
operation of the hostel in their area 
similar to Europe. Funds for building 
facilities in priority areas or renovating 
other buildings, hiring house parents, 
would all create work projects in variou 
parts of Canada. 

Obviously a private non profit essai 
ation can't do this overnight without 
some private and/or government suppor 
the association needs volunteers, facil- 
ities and funds. A private association als 
cannot compete with groups that get — 
government grants for operations, yet 
some people expect CYHA to create a 
Canada wide facility overnight as the _ 
alternative to transient houses. CYHA 
needs people who are interested in 
developing a quality hostel operation in 
Canada. If you would like to help CYHA 
contact the office nearest you and | 
offer your backing through the national 
or regional committees. Provincial, 
municipal or federal government MPs | 
and representatives and contacts are — 
also another way to air your views a 
the subject. 


a She 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Are there such cycle paths in existence elsewhere in the world? 
Do you know approximately what costs are involved in building then? 


MR. HAMMERS 


There are cycle paths in other parts of the world. The British 
have established separate cycle paths, particularly along their Ml, 
which is equivalent to one of our freeways. 


The cost would be considerable, but considering the fact that 
lives are in jeopardy, I think it would be worth while. Cycling is 
also a very good form of recreation. 


MR. DOWLING: 
You're the first person who has brought the suggestion of a cycle 


path along the forestry trunk road to us, so your advice may not be 
wasted. 
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Brief submitted by: Chief Robert Smallboy 
Smallboy Group 
Robb, Alberta 


CHIEF SMALLBOY: 


I am grateful to be here this afternoon with those who are trying 
to conserve our land. For the first time they have done right and 
invited the Indian people to speak, to talk to them, to talk about the 
land which rightfully belongs to the Indian people. 


For it was the Indian who was put on this land. To hin 
Cightfully belongs all nature, both land and water. I am thankful to 
be able to talk to you face to face so you may understand my thinking 
and the way we talk about this land. I know that you are going to 
Make laws for the use of land but remember as you do so that I, as an 
Indian, have to use this land to feed my children. It looks to me as 
I stand here that when a person is living otf the land and a rich man 
comes he will take away everything from the poor man. 


On July 4 it will be approximately five years that I've been up 
here. The reason why I came back to the mountains, to the hilis, is 
to preserve my Indian culture, to return to my Indian ways, so that 
young children can live properly in a better way of life. I came to 
these hills to live as a human being, to live not in riches but in 
health. 


One reason I have come to live in these mountains is to freely 
practise my spiritual life where nobody would intrude and peacefully 
practise the spiritual way of living. I think not only of nyself, or 
my group, but of all people. I pray for a better way of life instead 
of the way of life we have had in the past. I am a neighbour to all 
men who walk the earth. We welcome all men to our camp. 


I know the path I travel and I know the white man wil} try to bar 
it with his laws and his developments. I know. I see this as someone 
who is ahead of you, blocking your road. The reason I have returned 
to the hills is because the promises made to the Indian people have 
hever been kept. The treaties are being broken, and I have no doubt 
that I must go back and live in my own land again the way I was meant 
to. I look at the way the white man makes the laws and I wonder if he 
is jealous of our people. Does he make the laws merely to test me? 


No man owns this land; not one of you who sits here. Do those of 
you who sit here know who owns this land? The Great Spirit is the one 
who made this land and gave it to us. I believe in the truth of the 
Great Spirit's laws. When He, Himself, comes and stops me in my 
mountains where I feed my children, and He tells me to stop, then I 
will stop. You have made all the laws and you will be making all the 
laws. When the laws are hroken someone will have to be penalized and 
go to jail. But a man leaves jail, and once he does your laws will 
not restrain him. I know the type of laws you continue to make. 


I ask this assembly one thing. Wherever I golI go for ny 
children and your laws won't obstruct my way of living. I have spoken 
to you in the past few minutes as a neighbour. As long as I live I 
will try to be a friend to all. That is all I wish to say. There are 
others with me here who would like to speak also. I appreciate very 
much that you heard me and I am thankful you have allowed me to talk. 
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Briefs submitted by: Messrs. Lazarus Roan, Mark Yellowbird 
and E. Bellerose 
Smallboy Group 
Robb, Alberta 


MR. ROAN: 


I am very happy to be facing all the white people here. I don't 
want to say much. I just want to make you understand my way and the 
way I live. I speak no lies. I speak to you as a human being, with my 
ancestors blood in my veins, on the land lived in by my ancestors. ike 
is I who have every right tc speak about the land, not the white man. 
There was only about six inches of land that was surrendered to the 
white man, not every bit of it. In its depths the land has always 
known it belonged to me. I give you this land only for your own 
cultivation, to farm, to live and make your livelihood. But you have 
fenced this land and I can no longer enter it. Now I can only roam 
Crown land that is not fenced. My father sat with the commissioner at 
the time of the treaties. The white man grabs everything, even the 
animals. The Indian cannot respect him. All nature is exploited by 
the white man for money. There is lots that I cauld talk about but it 
wouldn't matter much because you wouldn't believe it anyway. I am 
speaking about honesty and the truth, the way it's been in the past, 
and I've looked at it and seen it with my own eyes. That's all I an 
going to say. I'm thankful and grateful and now you know who I am. 


MR. YELLOWBIRD: 


Today I am grateful to the Great Spirit to be able to face all of 
you white people who are here. It's been five years now since I've 
followed Chief Robert Smallboy, to leave the other environment and to 
come to a new environment so my children can live. Now that I have 
found it MI am very grateful to live in peace and harmony with nature 
and to be joyous. Now I don't have to run as I used to in the 
reserve. I wonder if the white people would understand or care? What 
I mean is the rightful way of living, of living in serenity. tie 
have to go back to the reserve where the corruption is, I wonder if it 
would look right,now that I have lived here. 


I wonder if we ever go back and think about the time of the 
treaties when, on behalf of the Queen, the commissioners stated that 
the Indian people would pick out their own land and live there 
peacefully. This has not happened. The reason we've moved and come 
away from the other reserve is to be able to get some land set aside 
for us so that we can live peacefully. We don't come here to be _ bad 
neighbours. It would be better if all people could live in harmony, 
not just Indian people, but all races of people. And if they would 
live in harmony, peacefully like us wherever we are at at the moment. 
This move from our reserve was not an instant move. It has not just 
been five years. It has been planned for about 16 years. We've 
talked about it and finally in the last five yeans we made tthe move. 
The reason why I am here today is because I am Searching for what 
rightfully belongs to me. I found it here and I want to keep it. 


MR. BELLEROSE: 


A little better than a year ago, I joined the Smallboy group. 
Prior to that I worked for the Indian Association. I had 18 years of 
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seniority in the Department of National Health and Welfare, the 


Department of Veterans Affairs, and also Indian Affairs. I served 
four years in the Army. I ama disabled pensioner. In the one year 
prior to joining Smallboy I was in hospital seven times. After 


joining Smallboy's camp, living with them peacefully in the way our 
forefathers taught us, I have not since been back to the hospital. As 
a matter of fact rarely do I have a cold today. It goes to show that 
if we lived the right way, there wouldntt be that many operations 
today. People would be much healthier and our children would not be 
prone to colds and frustration in the type of environment we have 
created. This is only an illustration. Mainly I would like to repeat 
what my elders have pointed out to you, that they want this land, not 
merely for development or getting rich, but they want land set aside 
for them to live spiritually in harmony with nature. This is all they 
are asking you to understand. It's not very much. There is plenty of 
other land you can use to line your own pockets. Alla few of our old 
people are asking is to set aside land for them so they may live ina 
spiritual way in the environment that the Great Spirit has made. 


Many times on the occasions when I spoke with the Department of 
Indian Affairs, I've said that continuing to subsidize Indians is not 
the answer. The answer is to allow them to live freely in their own 
spiritual way with nature. That is the key. You look at the problems 
that are talked about when Indians leave the reserve, all the 
corruption and drinking, and now government officials, most social 
workers ask, "What is the answer to the Indian problems?" I think the 
answer is what these old people are trying to tell you. Let me 
practise my Great Spirit religion in harmony and in peace with nature, 
in this land which rightfully belongs to me. This is what they're 
saying. 


I hope with your laws and legislation, with all your development 
angles, you can give us that consideration. It's not much we're 
asking for. It"s very little in comparison to our rich and beautiful 
Canada. But let me assure you that with development, with the speed 
of progress, you will not have a beautiful Canada any longer. 


Look at the the trees around here. How many of you remember what 
Hinton used to look like before the plant came into existence, before 
the smell became awful around here? How many of you ever saw Hinton 
before development took place? It was beautiful. Rich with bull elk 
roaming, beautiful elk, beautiful bull moose which you now rarely see. 
Fish used to be in the streams. Rainbow trout are not in existence 
anymore. I caught one little one fishing for three hours the other 
day. They used to be plentiful. AlI- eth i Seahase .toOgspe given 
consideration. 


Many of us as human beings cannot make decisions for our fellow 
man. But what my elders are saying is, if you allow the Great Spirit 
to make these decisions for us, and allow the Great Spirit to rule as 
he once ruled this land, your children and my children can live in the 
harmony that we all want. We all want to live in peace and we all 
want to keep our Canada beautiful. But if the minds of the people are 
not beautiful, what good is the land around you? If the minds of the 
people are beautiful then tthe land goes with it and nature is 
beautiful. I don't think we are saying much this afternoon. We could 
have been very critical, but this is not the way in our camp. There 
are a lot of things I could talk about, what I've seen in both worlds, 
in both environments, in the white environment in which I have worked 
and in the Indian way of life. Two comparisons of two different 
worlds. But if only these two minds can come together to understand 
and share. I hope, when you make these presentations to our 
government, that you allow Indian people to have their small wish = 
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I would say it is a small one =~ that this land be shared with us so 
we can practise our way of life. 


At present I think I know why my grandfather made his statement 
about wanting to live peacefully. Right now we're not living too 
peacefully, because there is always the RCMP, the game officers, 
forestry superintendents, all of them come to tell us exactly how we 
should live and what to do. We want the freedom to live in peaceful 
harmony with nature the way our forefathers did. The reason why we 
have so many problems is because when I went to school I had many 
fathers. I had a sister, a priest, a school teacher, Indian affairs 
people, plus many others who interfered with my growing up. My 
grandfather and my grandmother were set aside. They were nothing. I 
grew up without them. It was only 17 years ago when I left alcohol 
and guit drinking that I began to realize the most valuable education 
came from my grandfather and my grandmother. I have succeeded through 
all those years without drinking, and now live happily and serenely in 
the peace of mind that Mark talked about this afternoon. I think this 
is not the total answer to our problem, but it is partially the answer 
for us. 


I would rather have an illiterate Indian who doesn't drink, who 
believes spiritually, who lives a quiet, honest way of life, than an 
educated crook who goes out and gets drunk, and exploits everything he 
has in the palm of his hands. I think this is what is lacking in our 
Canada, and if you allow us we can be good, honest, Indian people that 
you and I and your children and my children can be proud of. If we 
look around, I don*t think we can be too proud of what we see today. 
Think of our educated Indians and the way they behave. In the old 
days there was a depth of honesty and the long hair represents that 
honesty that you dont take anything that doesn't belong to you; that 
you don't lie; that you follow in tune with the Great Spirit to be an 
honest and good citizen. This is what my elders are trying to tell 
you and I hope the commission listens. I had at one time dealt with 
your mother, I think, Mrs. Julia Kinisky, in Edmonton. I had many 
conversations with her regarding our Native problem in Edmonton. TI 
just want to congratulate you. When I saw you sitting there, I said, 
"I know that young fellow, and I knew his mother very well." 


I want to thank you for allowing my elders and myself to express 
our views regarding our beautiful land. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Prior to the commencement of these hearings, the Chairman of the 
Environment Conservation Authority wrote to all the Indian chiefs and 
band leaders throughout the province inviting them to express their 
views and opinions on land use in the eastern slopes. The 
presentations which we have had today from Chief Smallboy and his 
group come as a result of that invitation. 


I would like them to know we are grateful that they have come, 
spoken to us and thus expressed their views, not only to the members 
of the Authority but also to the public at large. 
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I. Bryden summarized the Canadian Petroleum Association's 
Submission presented formally in Calgary. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


You mentioned that the petroleum industry uses a small amount of 
land and yet we've heard from North Western Pulp and Power that even 
within their own management area, which is not totally explored, 
you've gone through 15,000 miles of cut lines, that is, 45,000 acres 
of land and 600,000 cords of wood. CPA have already indicated that in 
future they will harvest timber rather than destroy it. How do you go 
about harvesting this timber in view of the fact that North Western 
Pulp and Power tells us that it"s not economical to haul it out of the 
seismic lines? 


MR. BRYDEN: 


This isn't my area but let me tell you what I know. I am told we 
have the responsibility, where timber is saleable or usable, to cut 
if, linbeiitpand)stack Lt el taismmywintormation that itis then lett 
for independent operators to take to the mill and sell. I don't think 
the industry now assumes any responsibility for delivering it to the 
mill. We receive no compensation for that. 


There is a problem, as Mr. Crossley indicated, in that it may be 
uneconomical to pick up. One of the notes I made during this 
morning's hearing is that perhaps the Canadian Petroleum Association 
can get together with North Western Pulp and Power and discuss the 
implications of this and the salvage of it. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Another thing that has been brought to our attention - again by 
North Western Pulp and Power = concerns leaving islands of 
unharvestable material because power transmission lines and pipelines 
are taken into their various sites. Could the industries get together 
and develop a corridor so that we could get maximum utilization of all 
the land? 


MR. BRYDEN: 

I think there is an excellent possibility. Not only should the 
forest industry and the oil and gas industry get together, but also 
the provincial government, the Department of Highways, Calgary Power 
and anyone else whose use of the land creates these islands. 

MR. KINISKY: 

Itve asked this question half a dozen times before, and nobody 
from the industry has seemed qualified to answer it. When all the 
extraction is over, we will have a gigantic network of underground 
piping. What happens to it then? Does it become a permanent 
underground waterway? 

MR. BRYDEN: 


Are you speaking of the oil and gas collection lines that are 
three feet down? 


MR. KINISKY: 


Yes. 
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MR. BRYDEN: 


Very few installations in Alberta have been finished and 
abandoned. Most of them that I'm aware of have been salvaged. They 
can be pulled out of the ground and sold for scrap metal. 
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Supplementary statement 
submitted by: Mr. Elmer Kure 
Alberta Fish and Game Association 


MR. KURE? 


As the Authority is well aware I presented the Alberta Fish and 
Game brief at Red Deer, but I have a very brief supplementary 
statement. 


We have stated our policy quite clearly in respect to various 
types of resource development on the eastern slopes, coal, forestry 
and so on. Mr. Tanghe has covered the topic quite well on behalf of 
Zone 4 - 5. 


The Rocky Mountain forest reserves have been referred to by a 
Number of our people and organizations in other private briefs. The 
Rocky Mountain forest reserves as such are only part of the eastern 
slopes. It occurred to me some months back that an area may lend 
itself to types of restrictions as regards certain developments that 
may not be compatible - this word seems to have become a fairly 
well-used one in connection with the environment. We have a problen, 
because the eastern slopes as such extend well into the settled area. 


A green area is another matter. This was established in 1948 
with the Rocky Mountain forest reserves which are another entity 
although geographically within the eastern slopes. We have referred 
to it to clarify our position with the Authority and also to satisfy a 
need north of the Brazeau. The Crowsnest Forest in the south, the Bow 
Forest and the Clearwater Forest stop at the Brazeau River south of 
here. From north of the Brazeau there is no geographic boundary that 
we can legitimately talk about in terms of certain types of settlement 
and development. For this reason I secured the old Rocky Mountain 
forests maps. I*m sure there are people in the audience who will 
recall when we had the Brazeau Forest and the Athabasca Forest. They 
are superimposed on this map and shaded in brown. They extend from 
where the Clearwater Forest leaves off at the Brazeau River, north and 
northwest generally following the foothill range to east of Hinton, 
and then parallel the highway and the corridor. The Athabasca Forest 
takes off again from Entrance going generally northeast, jogs east 
taking in the entire Willmore Wilderness Park as it was originally 
mapped and generally leaves off at the Torrens River on the B.C. 
border. 


I will table this map outlining the old Athabasca and Brazeau 
national forests as a record that you may want to use, because I 
believe there is considerable interest in this. There are very few 
who have really come to grips with the problem of finding a boundary 
that lends itself to various types of restrictions, particularly 
regarding settlement and also industries such as the coal industry. 


I represent an organization of some 20,000 members with 120 
affiliated organizations across the province including clubs in 
Hinton, Grande Cache and _ Edson. Our name sometimes gives the 
misleading impression that our only interest is in fish and game. 
That is not necessarily selfish because our association concerns 
itself with almost every matter of environmental quality, be it for 
people or wild things. I'd just like to make this point; if fish and 
wildlife are in good shape, the rest of the environment will be fine 
too. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Have there been any discussions between your organization and the 
provincial government concerning the establishment of forest reserves 
north of the Clearwater Forest? 


MR. KURE: 


There have been no formal discussions that I am aware of. Most 
of the questions relating to the use of forest reserves have been 
associated with s grazing = *inerthe Tsouth. Although we have some 
difficulty in getting straight in the public's mind, particularly 
people like the Western Stock Growers, that we are talking about 
certain areas like the forest reserves and not the whole eastern 
slopes in terms of certain types of restrictions. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What protection would be gained if you changed the particular 
area of discussion into a forest reserve? 


MR. KURE: 


It would probably not necessarily alter what the green area 
restrictions do now. I'm not familiar with all of them, but TI 
understand that within the green area certain things like agriculture 
are not tolerated. Land is not sold. But I'm quite sure that they 
don't stop subdivisions in terms of lots and cottage development 
because that is occurring in the green area. The Rocky Mountain 
Forest Reserve extension we are looking at in this presentation would 
give us a geographic area we could refer to when it comes to 
subdivisions and this sort of private leased development. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Cardinal River Coals Ltd., owned 50% by Consolidation Coal Company 
of Canada Limited and 50% by Luscar Limited, is engaged in the production 
of high quality metallurgical coal. It was the demand for such coal on 
a world-wide scale that revived the coal industry in Alberta in the 1960's. 
Along with the revival has come an awareness of new social responsibilities 
in the areas of resource conservation, reclamation and environmental control. 
Cardinal River Coals operates in a manner which recognizes its responsibilities 
to the present and the future residents of Alberta. 


Economics and resource conservation have made surface mining more 
acceptable than underground mining in the Luscar area. A surface opera- 
tion can recover in excess of 90% of the mineable reserves, while recovery 
by underground methods rarely exceeds 50%. 


Some deposits, due to physical constraints, such as thickness, dip, 
faulting, etc. ‘are not mineable by underground methods. Surface mining 
generally has a better safety and health record than underground mining 
and this is particularly significant in that multiple fatality accidents 
are virtually eliminated. Cardinal River Coals contends that prudent use 
of our valuable energy resources would suggest that the open pit mining 
method, where applicable, is the more desirable alternative. 
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CARDINAL RIVER COAL LEASE AREA 


Luscar Limited has held coal leases in the west central area of 
Alberta since the mid 1920's, some of which are now being mined by Cardinal 
River Coals Ltd. At the present time the company is operating three smal] 
open pits in the area to produce a total of 1.2 million short tons of coal 
per year. 


Total area of the coal leases held by Cardinal River Coals Ltd. 
amounts to 24,050 acres plus an additional 950 acres of free-hold, although 
only 1865 acres will be disturbed. This includes 324 acres that have been 
distributed to date of which 182 acres have already been seeded. 


At this point a note of explanation should be interjected. The 
total area which will be temporarily disturbed amounts to approximately 
1900 acres. This is the total acreage necessary for mining, overburden 
disposal, roads, plant site, settling pond, storage and loadout areas, 
etc. for the complete operation at the site. This compares to approximately 
7410 square miles or 4,742,400 acres included in the Athabasca River Basin 
Study Area. Thus the total disturbed acreage is only 1/25 of one percent 
of the land within the eastern slope area considered in the Athabasca- 
Yellowhead area. 


An interesting comparison is that the twenty-six mile highway 
from Luscar to Highway 16 has disturbed 630 acres assuming a right-of-way 
width of 200 feet. This is an amount more than twice the acreage that 
Cardinal River Coals Ltd. will have in an unreclaimed condition at any 
one time. 
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RECLAMATION 


It is desirable to reclaim as closely as possible behind the 
mining operation, however a working space must be maintained and this 
results in a time lag in the initial stage of the operation (the reclam- 
ation program was initiated in 1971, two years after mining started at 
Cardinal River Coals Ltd.). Once the working space is developed, both 
mining and reclamation can proceed continuously. 


The mining method utilized at Cardinal River Coals Ltd. is highly 
adaptable to a program of continuous reclamation. Open pit mining, as 
opposed to strip mining where long strips of overburden are removed, in- 
volves moving the overburden from a pit area in "lifts" or "benches". 

The overburden from the initial pit in any area must be dumped outside 
the pit perimeter, but overburden from each successive pit can be dumped 
into the proceeding pit. Completed dump areas are sloped, covered with 
topsoil (salvaged from pit areas) and seeded in the fall of the year. 


The actual seed application varies with the surface profile and 
soil condition, but the average application per acre includes organic 
fertilizer (400 lbs.), chemical fertilizer (350 1bs.), paper mulch and 
adhesives in addition to the seeds. 


A number of test plots to evaluate plant varieties under various 
slope, direction and soil composition parameters were prepared by the 
Canadian Forest Service in cooperation with Cardinal River Coals. Inform- 
ation gathered from these plots has been applied to the major seeding areas 
at the minesite. 


The work prior to 1972 was primarily experimental and the long 
term results will not be evident fee-two or three years, although the 
results to date are most encouraging. Additional applications of fertilizer 
may be required in certain areas to establish sufficient plant cover for 
self-sustained growth. 
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The reclamation to date includes 50 acres seeded in 1971, 132 
acres in 1972 and an estimated 110 acres in 1973. The plant varieties 
used in the reseeding program include the following: 


1. Blackberried Elder 16. Sheep Fescue 

2. Wolf Willows 17. Alta Tall Fescue 

3. Snowberries 18, Canada Bluegrass 

4, Wild Rose 19. Upland Bluegrass 

5. White Birch 20. Fairway Crested Wheatgrass 
6. Russian Olive 21. Pubescent Wheatgrass 
7. Sage 22. Timothy 

8. Saskatoon 23. Cheming Crownvetch 
9. Honeysuckle 24. Cices Milkvetch 
10. Sandcherry 25. Sweet Clover 
11. Siberian Crabapple 26. Alfalfa 

12. Siberian Pear 27. Sainfoin 

13. Common Lilac 28. Lodgepole Pine 

14. Fourwing Saltbush 29. Yellow Clematis 

15. Small Burnet 


Many of the distributed areas left in the past by the original 
mining operations (1920's to 1950's) on the coal leases have already been 
reclaimed and the remaining areas are included in Cardinal River Coal's 
total reclamation plan. An abandoned pit (mined in the 1950's) adjacent 
to the present Hinton to Luscar Highway was backfilled, contoured, seeded 
and mulched in 1971. The old Luscar townsite and plantsite have been 
destroyed and the areas appropriately sloped and seeded with grass-flower 
seed mixture which provides excellent cover that is aesthetically pleasing. 
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MULTIPLE-RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Cardinal River Coals Ltd., submits that the development of its 
open pit operation is compatible with the proper and controlled develop- 
ment of the Athabasca-Yellowhead Area of the eastern slopes, while protect- 
ing the natural beauty of this country. In fact, the immediate area 
Surrounding Luscar is completely outside the boundaries of any Timber 
Management Agreement Area and totally inside the perimeter of Coal Leases. 
Furthermore, there does not exist any recreational area of even moderate 
potential in the immediate area. Forest Production Potential is only of 
moderate scale at Luscar as is the Habitat Potential for Ungulate Wildlife. 
The Habitat Potential should increase with the maturation of reclamation 
sites. Wildlife such as deer, moose, big horn sheep and bears still in- 
habit the areas immediately adjacent to the active mining operations. 

The mine itself, in effect, only temporarily displaces the wildlife from 
the site. 


WATER RESOURCES 


Cardinal River Coals Ltd. recognizes that the watershed area of the 
Athabasca River must be protected. Also a continuous flow of the quantity 
and quality of water which originated in the Luscar area prior to mine 
development must be satisfactorily protected from all effluent. Run-off 
characteristics and water life are also prime considerations. 


Two main drainage systems have developed in the Luscar area through 
the ages; Cabin Creek draining to the north-west, and Luscar Creek draining 
towards the south-east. All run-off which enters either of these two 
systems must first enter a large catch basin constructed of impervious 
material. 
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These catch basins or settling ponds are designed for eight hour 
retention time under the normal flows experienced in each drainage system. 
The Luscar Creek pond, with a capacity of 900,000 gallons, has been in 
Operation since early spring and the preliminary problems encountered 
in the level control system have been solved. The performance of this 
structure has been equal to expectations. 


The Cabin Creek basin has not yet been completed, but on the basis 
of the experience gained in the construction of Luscar Creek pond, the 
facility should be operating by late summer or early fall. Once both 
ponds are functional, all of the mining operations will be contained up- 
stream of the ponds, within a micro eco-system which has minimal effects 
on the external system. 


Water contained within the confines of the pits is pumped to 
disposal wells which divert the water to an underground mine with a 
capacity of 6,000,000 gallons. Clarified water is pumped from within the 
System to the preparation plant where it is used to supplement the process 
water. 


Plant effluent in the form of the fine coal rejects is pumped to 
a large slurry pond where the solids settle and the water is decanted into 
the underground mine system. 


An intensive program of stream water sampling enables management 
to observe trends in water quality and make any changes necessary to 
improve the natural drainage of the area. 


The preparation plant employs a method of triple scrubbing which 
ensures that less than 0.1 grain of solid material per cubic foot of air 
is allowed to escape into the atmosphere. This is half the amount allowed 
by the most stringent specifications anywhere on the North American con- 
tinent. This method of scrubbing results in very clear chimney stack 
vapours at Cardinal River Coals. 


To protect the towns and sidings along the C.N.R. route to 
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Vancouver from dust exposure, a latex binder is applied to all coal shipped 
out of Luscar. This spray. which costs a minimum of $150 per day, is 
applied to the coal as it leaves the loading station. 


ECONOMIC IMPACT 


The economic benefits attributable to a coal mine such as the 
Luscar mine of Cardinal River Coals Ltd. are as follows: 

1. direct employment: Approximately 200 people are employed 
at the minesite, injecting $2.5 million of purchasing power 
into the local economy annually. Economists estimate that 
every dollar spent in wages will generate three dollars in 
additional goods, services and taxes as these wages circulate, 
so the total impact would be approximately $7.5 million. 

2. indirect employment: Another 130 to 150 people are employed 
in the immediate vicinity and another 200 in the transporta- 
tion field as an indirect result of the mining operation. 

3. revenues generated: These include-municipal taxes, royalty 
payments, tax on fuel consumed at the mine, corporate income 
tax and personal income tax derived from direct and indirect 
employment. 


SUMMAT ION 


A brief summary of Cardinal River Coals Ltd. has been given, with 
emphasis on the land occupied by the Luscar mine and the management prac- 
tices which have evolved for the full development and recovery of the 
coal resources of the region. 


Access to some of the project areas is limited for reasons of 
public safety, but the Company's use of the land does not preclude comple- 
mentary use by others, and has improved the accessibility of some parts 
of the Study Area. 
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Cardinal River Coals Ltd. believes that the surface mining and 
reclamation practices which it has developed to meet the needs of our 
present society will serve the overall public interest in the manage- 
ment of the natural resources of Alberta. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 

How long have you been carrying out reclamation at Luscar? 
MR. AIELLO: 

Mining in the area started in 1969 and our first test plots were 
initiated in 1970. Our first actual seeding on a broad basis was in 
1971 when we did 50 acres, but this again was on a more or less 
experimental basis. 

MR. DOWLING: 

Is topsoil involved in any of this reclamation? 
MR. ALELLO: 

There is a very small amount of topsoil available, between six 
inches and one foot. We salvage as much as we can during the mining 
operations and stockpile it so we can use it in final sloping. 


MR. DOWLING: 


How confident are you that the seeding which has taken place will 
continue to grow without additional fertilization? 


MR. AIELLO: 

Dr. Harold Etter, an official in the Canadian Forestry Service 
who initiated the plots in the area, has worked closely with Western 
Canada Erosion Control, another very competent group. We are 
confident that the varieties we have can survive the conditions at the 
mine. Further applications of fertilizer to increase the hardiness of 
the plants will more than likely be necessary. 

MR. DOWLING: 
What elevations are you working at? 
MR. AIELLO: 

We are working between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. 
MR. DOWLING: 

How long are the slopes you are seeding? 


MR. AIELLO: 


The slopes done to date have not exceeded 100 feet in length, 
that is about 50 to 60 feet in elevation. 


MR. DOWLING: 
Having seeded a particular slope which has not been stabilized 


through its own settlement, is there any chance of the slope sluffing 
down and your losing the seeding? 
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MR. AIELLO: 


The material out of which we are building these slopes is blasted 
rock from the pits and is definitely stable. The angle of repose on 
the material is in the order of 37 degrees. We slope the reclaimed 
areas down to 25 degrees, so stability shouldn't be a problen. 


UR. KINISKY: 

Are you having any problem with horses grazing in a particular 
area, especially a newly revegetated area which would be quite 
fragile? 


MR. AIELLO: 


It's been a rather touchy subject as far as we and the Department 
of Lands and Forests are concerned. We have a fair number of horses 
grazing in the area and they seem to prefer our newly seeded areas. 
Our consultant says that if this continues our whole seeding progran 
is in jeopardy because the horses will destroy the cover crops and the 
following vegetation will die. 


MR. KINISKY: 

We have been told by so many of the coal operators that this 
revegetated land turns out to be marvelous range land for big game 
animals. If horses cause this kind of damage what does big game do to 
Lt? 

MR. AIELLO: 

This is in the initial stages. Once your primary vegetation has 
established itself, it's fine. But when you destroy the cover crop 
you destroy the potential for future crops in the area. 

MR. KINISKY: 
Have you any problems with big game on the reseeded areas? 


MR. ALELLO: 


No. 
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Brief submitted by: Hinton Fish & Game Association, presented by: 
Uline Cardi tit 


The Fish & Game Association of Hinton wish to submit that a 
boundary be set near Edson, between Edson and Park boundary, to protect 
the land from over-development. 


OVER-DEVELOPMENT --BEING 


A. Excess tourist facilities and accommodations 
B. Controlled timber harvest (particularly mountain slopes) 
C. Mining developments (particularly strip mining) 


D. Gas and oil exploration and development 


Green timber area (Camp No. 1) "Northwestern Pulp and Power 
lease." 


- North boundary - Athabasca River 


South boundary - Highway 16 - West 


- East boundary - Grande Cache Highway 


West boundary - Jasper Park boundary 


That all hunting, big game and birds, be permanently stopped, 
as area has: 


A. Campgrounds 
B. Fishing lakes 
C. Airfield 


D. Potential corridor for the protection of big game 
animals, migrating out of Jasper Park into this area 
of excellent forage content and little cover. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHOKITY 


MR. DOWLING: 

Are you in favour of having increased tourist facilities along 
the highway corridors, especially the east-west corridor, Highway No. 
16? 

MR. CARDIFF: 


No. We would like to see a closer contact with the town. We 
don't wish to see it spread up and down the highway. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You are not against further development but you would like to see 
it take place within the towns of Hinton or Edson? 


MR. CARDIFF: 

Yes, but we don't want to put restrictions on government 
campsites. There is talk of a proposed ski area which we would like 
to see, but we don't want a complex city set up around this area. We 
should first make use of facilities that are here, but still have 
recreation made available. 

MR. DOWLING: 


Do you see a need for further campgrounds along the forestry 
trunk road, or enlargement of the existing campgrounds? 


MR. CARDIFF: 

Personally I would like to see it, but as far as the Fish and 
Game Association is concerned we have never had much discussion on 
this. 

MR. DOWLING: 

Has your group had any discussions with the Fish and Wildlife 
Division of the Department of Lands and Forests with respect to the 
prohibition of hunting big game and birds in the green timber area, 
Camp No. 1? 

MR. CARDIFF: 


Mc. Tanghe I believe has talked with the president, Mr. Truxler, 
about this. I'm not sure if Mr. Kure has had any discussion on it. 


MR. DOWLING: 

How is the new growth coming back in? 
MR. CARDIFF: 

It's there. They have clearcut and left a strip of trees, 
instead of leaving this for a longer period of time which they should 
have done up there. We have a four mile desert by the airport. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Do you mean it has been clearcut twice? 
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MR. CARDIFF: 


It has been cut the way you see it on the paper, but then they 
came along and took the old growth out also. You might have foliage 
in there that reaches at most six feet and that is supposed to provide 
for the other strips that were taken out as recently as last fall. 
There is absolutely no cover in some areas at all. 

MR. DOWLING: 

Is the soil silty? 

MR. CARDIFF: 


It is sandy. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tourism and recreation in Alberta are growing at a rate far 
exceeding human population growth (Appendix). The time is rapidly 
approaching when there will be too many users competing for what rec— 
reactional resources we have. 

The basic dilemma is an obvious one — the resources of the Eastern 
Slopes are limited and finite but the potential demand for their use is 
limitless, until the point is reached where the resources are exhausted 
and their attraction is gone. No matter what one's tolerance is to the 
presence of others outdoors, there will come a time when no more people 
can be jammed into the Eastern Slopes. 

Several steps might be taken to ease the problem. These involve 
slowing the rate of increase of tourists-recreationists using the Eastern 
Slopes and setting aside more areas for recreation. I do not believe that 
to significantly increase the amount of accommodation in the form of resort 
or hotel complexes is the answer. The National Parks people have shown 
that such developments create yet additional needs, causing an uncontrollable 


escalation. 


REDUCTION OF GROWTH RATE 


Stated simply, the problem is that too many people want a piece of 
the pie. Visitors to Jasper National Park have increased by four times in 
the ten years from 1961-71 (from 0.3 million to 1.4 million annually). 
There have been hints of an impending visitor quota system in the National 


Parks. An indefinite moratorium has been declared on the construction of 
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new campgrounds in Jasper National Park. Thus it is apparent that the 
saturation point in the mountain parks is near. In Alberta, Provincial 
Park visitations have doubled in the past decade (Table I, Appendix). 

Clearly such increases can't continue unchecked indefinitely if any 
quality is to be retained in the recreational experience. If the growth 
rate of the 1961-71 period continues, there will be a four-fold increase in 
Jasper Park tourist numbers (and a doubling in Banff) in the next decade, 
an increase twenty times that of the recent Alberta population growth rate 
of 11.3% from 1966-71. 

Rather than attempt to match this escalation with a double to four— 
fold increase in hotel-motel accommodation every ten years, an act that to 
me is completely illogical, I submit that it would be far more practical to 
reduce the growth rate of tourism, e.g. to treat the cause instead of the 
effect. I can see two alternatives available: 

s)) es rigid quota system that eventually may force people to apply 
several years in advance in order to visit a National Park or 
Provincial facility. 

2) immediate cessation of the massive federal and provincial adver— 
tising and promotional campaign to attract additional non-resident 
tourists to Alberta and to stop encouraging Albertans to get out 
and "travel Alberta". 

Surely the second alternative would be preferable to most people. As 
an example of the effect of such promotion, I need only to cite the impact 
of the article in the current issue of National Geographic magazine featur- 
ing the Great Divide Trail which is still only a proposal. As a direct 
result of this article the Visitor Service Section of the National Park 
Service in Jasper has subsequently been receiving an average of eight to 


ten letters per day from Americans requesting information and maps of the 
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mountain parks and the Willmore Wilderness. And why must Government ads. 
promoting Alberta always feature the Alberta Rockies? 

Tourism will continue to grow to some degree in spite of anything we 
might do as more and more quotas are placed on American facilities where 
current growth is as rapid as it is here. Limits have already been placed 
on hiking campers in Rocky Mountain Park in Colorado, Sequoia National Park 
in California, Great Smokies National Park in North Carolina and on boaters 
on the famous Salmon River in Idaho. 

Making the cities more livable also would help to alleviate the 
crowding problem in the mountains and foothills. Are people's lives now so 
horrible that they must escape en masse from the city on crowded highways 
every weekend? I can't help but think that the Madison Avenue techniques 
used to create the need to travel could be used to encourage people to 
develop a more home-based life style with less emphasis on travel. 

Some increase in hotel-motel accommodation is inevitable, if just to 
shorten the current lag. This should be restricted as much as possible to 
the foothills where there is more room for development and the terrain is 
less fragile than in the mountains. I can see no place in the mountains 
for the massive, expensive resort-—convention center establishnents such as 
"The Odyssey", the Convex development, or the Folding Mountain resort 


village, least of all on publicly owned land. 
RESERVATION OF RECREATIONAL LANDS 
A great amount of additional recreational space can be provided in 


the central and northern foothills belt merely by opening up additional 


properly designed roads and making provision for public campgrounds (and/or 
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motels-hotels in adjacent towns). 

Of greater concern is provision of adequate space for the mountain 
back country traveler. This group is increasing faster than any other. 

The number of registered overnight (or longer) hikers in Jasper Park has 
increased at a rate averaging 41% annually from 1963-71 while total Park 
visitor numbers were increasing by 16% per year (Table Iv, Appendix). The 
total increase in registered hikers there since 1963 has been of the nag- 
nitude of eight times. This group tripled in size in three years (1969-72). 
Unfortunately, such use requires more land space than does the mass 
recreational facility such as downhill skiing, but is it any less important 
in the long term? I believe the future will see more and more value placed 
on such use. 

All of the mountain back country we will ever have is with us now. 
Most is very insecure and unprotected by legislation. Vast tracts of former 
wilderness have already been carved up by seismic exploration and road 
building. 

We already have what I would think would be adequate areas of eco- 
logical preserve — the present Ghost, Whitegoat and Siffleur wildernesses. 
Certainly there is a need for less rigidly restricted areas that would also 
be safeguarded by legislation - areas where motor travel is prohibited but 
hunting, fishing, hiking, trail riding and berry picking are allowed. 

These areas are the most threatened. We stand to lose much of them unless 
something is done soon. For example, 316 sq. miles of the former 488 sq. 
mile Whitegoat Wilderness became vacant crown land this year. The area, 
except for a "buffer zone", would be wide open to applications for coal 
mining or whatever else happened to be extractabl, 


What remains now of the mountain wildlands is limited mainly to the 


strip between the Clearwater and Brazeau Rivers (with many dissections by 
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access roads), the Willmore Wilderness Park and a few tiny pockets that 
somehow have been passed over by industry. No one in Government will even 
give me any assurance that the spectacular park set aside in honor of the 
late Norman Willmore will be retained. 

Many Albertans own various numbers of saddle and pack horses and 
enjoy exploring the remote trails on horseback. There are close to a 
hundred horses in the immediate vicinity of Hinton alone, not to mention 
the “horse belt" around Edmonton and Calgary. Much of the pleasure of 
these pecnie not to exclude their deep appreciation of the scenic and 
natural values of the country, stems from the challenge of packing into the 
wilderness without the aid of others, just as the experienced mountaineer or 
skier chooses to conquer new peaks or explore new vistas. The pack horse 
and those hardy individuals who used it played a valuable role in the early 
exploration of the Alberta mountains and provided us with a heritage of 
romance and adventure. I believe that there should be a place in the moun- 
tain country for those who wish to pursue this form of back country travel, 
particularly since it now appears that in the National Parks such travel is 
to become the domain of the wealthy who can afford to hire a park outfitter. 
If areas can be developed for skiing (and hiking in the case of the eco- 
logical reserves), I would think that the trail rider should receive con- 
sideration also. Surely there must be come place for such traditional use 
of the land. 

I have had the opportunity to see the recommendations of the Alberta 
Wilderness Association and strongly endorse them, particularly concerning 
the Sheep-Elbow, Whitegoat, Ram-Whiterabbit, and Willmore Wilderness. 

These four areas, which I would give first priority, would provide a 


reasonably large wildland recreation area for each major region of the 
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Eastern Slope. These areas should be established in their entirety by 
legislative action and supplemented by the smaller areas in the Castle 
River, Oldman, South Ghost River, Folding Mountain, etc. as suggested by 
the A.W.A. 

I feel particularly strongly that the Willmore Wilderness Park should 
be retained at its present size or near to it by legislative action and that 
the Willmore Wilderness Park Act be amended to prohibit mineral exploration 
or extraction. If the portion east of Rock Lake (the only portion with 
industrial leases or reservations) must be abandoned due to prior mineral 
claims, I would suggest that it be exchanged for the picturesque Moosehorn 
Valley and Solomon Creek headwaters nearby. 

Recreational use of the Willmore is increasing rapidly. Though no 
quantitative data are available to document this, Jasper National Park data 
suffice to indicate the magnitude of the trend. I would strongly recommend 
the instigation immediately of a compulsory registration system in order to 
obtain data on use trends in this important park so that adequate management 


may be implemented. 


RECREATION AND INDUSTRY 


Close scrutiny should be made of the long term social values of 
recreational use vs. short term economic profit generated by the forest and 
mineral extractive industries before any additional pulp mill, saw mill, 
coal mine or other such industry is allowed to locate on the Eastern Slope. 
Some seem to worship the "God" of industrial economio development as much as 
life itself, seemingly forgetting that it is only a means to the end of a 
more satisfying life, but not the only means. Jobs, progress and develop-— 


ment have been bantered about recently as justification to do just about 
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anything to Alberta's resources. Really, to hold the threat of job loss 
Over people in order to obtain government sanction to exploit a resource is 
an insiduous form of terrorism - call it industrial terrorism if you like to 
label things. People are finally beginning to realize that social values 
and dollar values cannot always be equated and that dollar values are not 
always the more important of the two. I urge that where conflicts occur, 


social values be given equal consideration. 
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TABLE I 


PROVINCIAL PARK ATTENDANCE 


1959-1971 


Number of Day Use Patrons to Nearest Thousand 


1959 - 900,000 
1960 ~ 1,150,000 
1961 - 1,550,000 
1962 - 1,750,000 
1963 - 2,450,000 
2,100,000 
1965 - 2,750,000 
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1966 - 3,500,000 
1967 - 3,867,000 
1968 - 3,800,000 
1969 - 4,557,000 
1970 = 5,187,000 
1971 - 4,761,000 


Sources Annual Reports, Alberta Dept. of Lands and Forests 


TABLE IT 


VISITOR STATISTICS, JASPER NATIONAL PARK 


Number of People 


324,857 
356,538 
346,493 
392,987 
468,579 
480,102 
522,658 
595,164 
652,186 
834,748 
1,135,558 
iigsullssis's 
1,430,370 


Chan, From Previous Year 


+10% 
+10% 
-4% 

+14% 
+19% 
+ 3% 
+ 9% 
+14% 
+10% 
+28% 
+36% 
+16% 
+ 9% 


Sources Jasper National Park, Visitor Services 
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TABLE III 
CLIMBING AND OVERNIGHT HIKING REGISTRATIONS 


JASPER NATIONAL PARK 


1963-1972 
Number of People Total 
{ Other Man 
' Year Climbing ; Hiking Ski Touring Registrants | Total Nights | 
"1963 1396 675 24 2091 (Ola 
11964 644 419 60 12 1135 162 
| 1965 930 1116 147 2193 893 
| 1966 825 914 380 4 2123 483 
| 1967 1116 1250 191 180 2737 650 
1968 1103 2206 146 123 4178 1646 
1969 2538 2103 842 183 5666 4362 
| 1970 3560 4005 454 94 8113 9059 
1971 4175 4654 1287 156 10,868 13,400 


| 1972 4131 6255 1380 364 12,176 24,300 


Sources Jasper National Park, Visitor Services 


1) It is notable from these data that in 1963, few people stayed out 
overnight, i.e. 2091 people spent 701 nights out. In 1972, however, 
12,176 people spent 24,300 nights out. Thus, total registrants increased 


by five times, total man-nights increased by 34 times. 


2) In 1972, 115 people per day (assuming season of three months) 


registered for overnight climbing—hiking. 
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TABLE IV 
COMPARISON OF GROWTH RATES BETWEEN 
REGISTERED OVERNIGHT HIKERS AND TOTAL PARK VISITORS 
JASPER NATIONAL PARK 


1964-1971 


Percent Change from Previous Year 


Year Total Visitors Hikers 
1964 + 3% -23% 
1965 + 9% +166 
1966 +14% -19% 
1967 +10% +37% 
1968 +28% +76% 
1969 +36% - 4% 
1970 +16% +90% 
1971 + 9% +16% 
Mean Annual Change +16% +41% 


Sources From Table III 
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SUBMISSION OF MANALTA COAL LTD. 
ON 


THE GREGG RIVER PROPERTY 


Introduction 

The Gregg River holdings of Manalta Coal Ltd. comprise 
17,600 acres of coal leases located south of Hinton in the inner 
foothills of Alberta as hown on the attached location map. The 
property flanks the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains with 
the southern limit abuting the existing Cardinal River Mine coal 
operations at Luscar as detailed by the accompanying general 


plan. 


Exploration and Reserves 


Work on this property commenced in the year 1962 and 
to date some 250,000 feet of drilling have been completed. 
Exploration work is still underway. Recoverable open pit mining 
reserves of coking-coal are estimated to be 80,000,000 long tons, 
Expenditures on drilling, trenching, sampling and testing 
and reclamation will be approximately $3,000,000. by the end 


of the current year. 
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Coal Geology 


The coal seams occur in the Luscar Formation which 
outcrops in a north west - south east direction across the 
Mountain Park Coal Area, varying in width on the surface 
from, enc 0 miles. 

The Luscar Formation consists of approximately 2,000 
vertical feet of strata and is subdivided into upper and lower 
units of 1,000 feet each. It is known to contain several thin 
coal seams and one known major coal horizon, known locally 
as the ''Cadomin Seam", or '' Jewel Seam''. Because of the 
stresses associated with mountain building activity, the Luscar 
sequence has been folded and faulted, resulting in a series of 
parallel folds of high frequency, accompanied by thrust fault- 
ing along weak members. The results of this deformation has 
been to cause the Luscar Formation and its main coal horizon 
to repeat itself in a series of anticlinal and synclinal features 
and faulted limbs. The folded structures include overturned 
fold limbs, as well as normal anticlinal and synclinal folds 
with the result that the ''Cadomin Seam'' now varies in thick- 
ness up to 150 feet from its originally undisturbed measurement 
of approximately 35 feet. Characteristically, the strata in this 
area dip at angles varying from 5 degrees to vertical. 

The coal deposits are ranked as medium volatile bituminous 


and exhibit excellent metallurgical coking qualities. 
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Mining Potential 


This coal mining area has always been referred to as 
"the coal branch'' and mining first commenced at nearby 
Mountain Par in 1911, and thereafter at Cadomin and 
Luscar in 1917 and 1921. 

The bulk of the coal was sold to the C.N.R. for firing 
to steam locomotives. These mines were forced to close in 
the early 1950's due to the rapid and sudden dieselzation of 
the railway locomotives. 

It is worth noting that the mines in Alberta provided more 
or less steady employment during the depression years as 
coal was the main source of energy in Canada for the railways 
and space heating requirements. 

Today, the potential is for the production of coal prepared 
to a coking specification. The mining method proposed will be 
by open pit, as was used in the late forties, but on a larger 
scale. The raw coal will be upgraded using a coal preparation 
plant and transported to a coal loading port by unit trains via the 


Canadian National Railways. 


Planning 


It is initially planned to develop the property at 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000 long tons of clean washed coal annually. 
The end product of clean coal will be produced essentially 


in two basic steps: 
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Ls Overburden removal, coal mining and truck 
transportation to preparation plant. 
Piva Coal cleaning which « onsists of basically low- 
ering the ash content of the coal. 
These are described as follows: 
iF Overburden Removal and Coal Mining 

It is proposed to remove the rock overburden using 
drilling and blasting techniques along with large shovels 
and trucks. The operation sequence is designed so that 
a minimum of ground area will be disturbed and where it is 
necessary to discard material, maximum use will be made 
of such discard in the construction of roads, railroads, 
building site fills, settling and tailing pond dams, etc. This 
sequence is described more fully in reclamation section. 
(Page §) 

When sufficient coal is exposed it will be mined using 
smaller loading equipment and trucks and hauled directly to 
the coal preparation plant for processing. 

Ground water will be controlled by drainage ditches 
and pumping to local settling ponds. (see attached pit sections) 
Be Coal Cleaning and Washing 

The wash plant is designed for heavy media bath and 
froth flotation (see attached flow diagram). Fresh water will 
come from a storage reservior located on the Gregg River, 
this will be used for plant make up water only, since the 


plant is designed for maximum reclamation of water. Make 
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up water amounts to about 15% of the total water cir- 
culation in the plant. By weight this amounts to one 
ton of water for ten tons of coal processed. 

Plant retuse will be discharged in both dry and 
wet states. The dry refuse will be back hauled to the 
mined out pits and the wet refuse from the thickener 
will be pumped directly to the tailings ponds. This wet 
portion of the plant refuse represents less than 5% of 
the total raw coal input. 

The stack from the dryer is equipped with a 
scrubber system to prevent fine coal particles from being 
discharged into the atmosphere. 

It will be necessary to extend the existing rail 
line approximately three miles to serve the planned location 
of the coal preparation plant. 

It is anticipated that with the expanding coking-coal 
markets, firm commercial contracts may be negotiated 
during the fall of this year. Work on pre-production, plant 
erection, etc., could then commence in 1974 and the mine 
would reach full production in 1977 employing approximately 


250 people, 


Reclamation 

The mining methods have been developed to keep the disturbed 
area to a minimum yet recover a maximum amount of coal. The 
entire project has been designed for a minimum impact on the 


ecology. 
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The sequence is as follows to accommodate the recla- 


mation programme:- 


ifs 


Material suitable for dressing slopes will be 
removed from areas of excavation and stock- 
piles. 

Rock excavation will initially be hauled toa 
discard area until mining is sufficiently far 
advanced to permit the removal and hauling of 
rock from an active mining area directly to 
backfill a mined out area. This method of 
excavation and backfill is expected to be fully 
effected in the third year of mining. The 

initial discard will be utilized as backfill for 
mine service buildings, railroad spurs and haul 
roads. 

At the completion of backfilling OR discarding the 
resulting slopes, protruding highwalls, etc., will 
be levelled to generally conform with the adjacent 
undisturbed areas. Final slopes will not exceed 
an angle of 25 degrees from the horizontal. The 
levelled areas will then receive a dressing of 
suitable material rehandled from stockpile. 
Seeding and reforestation will follow the work 
completed in (3). Tree seedlings will come from 
cones salvaged during clearing and germinated 


by the Department of Lands and Forests. 
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Bre The approximate cost of the above work ot 
reclamation is $1,600. per acre in 1973 
dollars and the area affected is approximately 
2,000 acres. 

Some of the methods to be used in the washery for con- 
trolling air and water pollution have been described under plan- 
ning. It is also planned to further reduce the dependence upon 
tailings ponds and to reduce the amount of make up water req- 
uired by removing excess water from the wet refuse. This 
material so reduced in moisture can be backhauled to the worked 
out pits along with the dry refuse using a trucking fleet. 

The proposed Coal Conservation Act now in the process of 
being anacted in our legislature requires a permit to commence 
development and a licence to go into production. Part 4 of the 
regulations to the Act deals with environmental management and 
covers the following items, repeated here in brief:- 

' wind velocity and direction, ground contours, 

flora and fauna, adjoining land use, sources 

of air pollution and methods to ensure pol- 

lution control standards, sources of water 

pollution releated to composition and volume 

of groundwater flow systems and discharges 

into the area, control of possible sources 

of water pollution from preparation plant, 

disposal of solid wastes and sludge, top 

soil conservation, methods of reclaiming 

disturbed lands, and time schedule, type 

of vegetation and reforestation and time 

schedule. ™ 
The standards of the Clean Air Act, the Clean Water Act and the 


Land Conservation Act must be complied with under the Coal Con- 


servation Act. 
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Summary 

The Gregg River holdings exhibits good potential for a 
long range coal mine operation. By practicing adequate environ- 
mental control management, damage can be confined to the 
production site and will produce only short-term detrimental 
effects. Historically, coal has been mined successfully from the 
Luscar Formation and at the present time Cardinal River Mines 
are shipping prepared coking-coal to Japan from the same beds. 
The Gregg River proposal is a continuation of and an extension 


to the coal mining industry of the area. 


MANALTA COAL LTD. 


E. J. Panchysyn 
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SUBMISSION OF MANALTA COAL LTD. 
ON 
COAL LANDS HELD 
IN 


MCLEOD RIVER - MERCOAL LEASE PROPERTY 


Introduction 

Manalta Coal Ltd. leases coal mining rights from the 
Province of Alberta in the area between Hinton and Robb and 
north west and south east of the former town of Mercoal. The 
attached map shows the location of this property. The total 


area of the leases is 27,000 acres. 


Exploration 


Drilling has been carried out since 1964 utilizing access 
provided by roads that have been opened up by seismic explor- 
ation and timber and pulp operations. No work has been 
carried out during the past two years because the quality and 
quantity of coal has been sufficiently defined to establish reasonably 


proven reserves. 


Coal Geology 


The coal seams occur in the Brazeau formation and are a 
younger and less mature coal than that found to the west at Luscar 
and Cadomin, The coal beds on our lands are generally gently 


dipping and are amenable to relatively easy surface mining. The 
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coal bearing section contains two to five separate seams each 
over five feet in thickness in a zone of about forty feet. These 
coals are ranked as high volatile bituminous ''!C'' and depending 
on the ash content of the individual seams the heating value will 
vary from 10,000 BTU/Ilb. to 11,500 BTU/lb. The coal is non- 
coking but was used for many years as an excellent steaming 
coal and because its volatile content is high it has excellent 


ignition characteristics. 


Mining Potential and Reserves 


These high volatile bituminous coals were mined for 
many years at Hinton, Robb, Coalspur, Foothills and Mercoal. 
The coal was used in part for railway locomotives and in part 
for domestic heating and commercial steam raising. The 
estimated surface mining recoverable reserves are 80 million 


tons. 


Future Planning 


Possible uses of this coal would be as a fuel for power 
generation and coal gasification. Because, as mentioned 
previously, this coal has good ignition characteristics and a 
higher heat value than the prairie coals it lends itself to possible 
shipment to Eastern Canada for use as a thermal coal in the 


event that the American coals would not be available in the future. 
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No large scale exploration is planned in the immediate 
future and market studies will continue to be made especially 
in regard to the feasibility for using this coal for thermal 


electrical generation. 


MANALTA COAL LTD. 


E. J. Panchysyn 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


In carrying out the proposed coal separations I understand that 
some of the rejected coal is still usable as thermal coal. Is there 
any way this can be stockpiled or saved for use in power generation? 


MR. PANCHYSYN: 


The middlings product is an upgraded reject. Upgrading is done 
at McIntyre Porcupine and supplied to the Grande Cache power plant of 
Alberta Power. The reject is probably in the order of 50 to 60 per 
cent ash. Some recleaning of it could be done but for thermal use it 
is not likely to be very efficient. I don't hold out any hope for 
obtaining much energy from the recleaning of our reject. 


MR. KINISKY: 

So we write off this energy source for all time? 
MR. PANCHYSYN: 

That is probably true because most of the reject would be hauled 
back to the pits. What goes in as settling ponds will have to be 
cleaned out before the area is abandoned. At that time I suppose 
there could be some recleaning of the product, depending on whether or 
not it*s economical. 

MR. KINISKY: 

I have been looking at some of the cross sections of the 
depositions in the property around Gregg River, some of the monoclines 
and synclines you have shown here. Is there any reason why you 
couldn't use the hydraulic mining technique and get away from the 
service disruption you are proposing? 

MR. PANCHYSYN: 

We could go into greater depth, but if we were only to take coal 
as deeply as shown in the cross section, to go underground and mine 
the coal hydraulically would be considerably more expensive. 

MR. KINISKY: 

So there is, in fact, an economic advantage to surface mining? 
MR. PANCHYSYN: 

Yes, very much so. 

MR. KINISKY: 

You were also talking about carrying out some environmental 
studies prior to the commencement of operations at the plant, taking 
measurements of wind direction, wind speed and so on. How long should 
you measure these environmental parameters so that they have some 
statistical validity? 

MR. PANCHYSYNs: 


I find that a bit of a problem because from my knowledge of the 
area the wind is always blowing from the west. But I Suppose it does 
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on occasion blow from the east. We haven't taken any measurements as 
yet but we still have three or four years lead time. We have to talk 
to people from the Department of the Environment and the Energy 
Resources Conservation Board to find out exactly what they want. SE 
quite agree with you that measurements over a short term are not 
useful, yet I think the value of checking wind velocity and wind 
direction is to see whether any solid particles are going into the 
air, and if so, where. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You raised a subject that we haven't heard in other coal 
presentations, the depositing of spoil piles on glacial tills and the 
necessity for keying. Would you explain that technique? 


MR. PANCHYSYN: 


It would really mean removal of a good part of the glacial till 
so that the toe of the material deposited will be keyed into bedrock. 
Bedrock, of course, is the consolidated rock. The toe of the slope 
would not be in a position to slide. You would have to remove some of 
the glacial till right to bedrock to do this. 


For instance, just as you cross False Creek about two miles fron 
the Cardinal River Mine, the slope on the Gregg River is a fairly 
thickly saturated till. There*s a possibility we may have to put some 
overburden on there. Obviously we will have to remove most of the 
till before we put the overburden on, otherwise it would slide right 
across the road. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What is the depth of some of this glacial till? I understand it 
is of considerable depth in places. 


MR. PANCHYSYN: 

Generally in the higher foothills and mountains they don't run 
into thicknesses much more than 50 or 60 feet. On the average it's 
probably about 10 to 20 feet. 

MR. DOWLING: 

Has this area ever been worked over before? 
MR. PANCHYSYN: 

Yes it has. There were three small underground mines and two 
small open-pit mines, operated originally in the late 30s by KD 
Collieries. Subsequently the open pits were operated by Cadomin Coal 
Company and the coal was hauled eight or nine miles to the Cadomin 
washery which was located right in the town. 

MR. DOWLING: 

Is your exploration finished? 
MR. PANCHYSYNs 

We are now commencing a detailed exploration program to get a 
wider definition of the area we propose to mine. There is also an 
area to the northwest of Granite Creek where no exploration has been 


done but which appears to be a potential extension of our present 
proposed mining area. 
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MR.! DOWLING: 
Would this be the final stage of your exploration? 
MR. PANCHYSYN: 
Yes, in our proposed mining area this is the final stage. 
MER. DOWLING: 
How long will it take you to finish this? 
MR. PANCHYSYN: 
We're looking at three months. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Thereafter, I presume you will apply for a permit for 
development. 


MR. PANCHYSYN: 


Yes. This will have to coincide with the establishment of a firm 
market along with firm financing. 


MR. DOWLING: 

Is your exploration sufficiently advanced to estimate 
approximately how much rock overburden you would have to move per ton 
of coal? 


MR. PANCHYSYN: 


We hope we have it to the nearest plus or minus one per cent or 
half of one per cent. 


MR. DOWLING: 

Can you tell us what that figure is? 
MR. PANCHYSYN: 

The ratio is approximately seven cubic yards of overburden and 
rock to one ton of coal recovered from the pit. One long ton of coal 
has to be hauled to the preparation plant where recoveries would be in 
the order of 75 per cent saleable product. 

MR. DOWLING: 

How will you be getting your finished product to the railhead? 
MR. PANCHYSYN: 

We are proposing a three mile extension from the Luscart terminus 
of the present CNR spur. This would require considerable fill across 
the Gregg River and Berry Creek. Some of the overburden from the pits 
would be used for this. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Would your staff be living in Luscar? 
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MR. PANCHYSYN: 


No. At the Cardinal River Mine they transport men from Hinton, 
and this is what we propose to do. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Is it likely that spoil from the mining operation will be put 
into the Gregg River? 


MR. PANCHYSYN: 


No. 5g think the inspectors from the Energy Resources 
Conservation Board will keep a pretty good eye on this. Detailed 
planning of our spoiling will have to be approved before a licence is 
issued to permit production. 
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Mr. Chairman & Gentlemen: 


The Town of Hinton appreciates the opportunity 


to submit a paper on land use in the Eastern Slopes area. 


The history of this Town dates back to the 
early 1900's when the first settlers were drawn to this area by the 
forests and the fur trade, which offered them a pioneer livelihood. 

Later, near the site of the present town, a 
railway boom town existed for about two years while the railway was 
being constructed. 

At about this same time, the value of the 
forest industry was recognized and lumber and planing mills were 
located in the district which used the white spruce and pine growing 
adjacent to the mills. 

From about 1918 to 1941, coal mining became a 
very profitable enterprise and, for a period of time, the Town of Hinton 
was operated by the mines in the district. 

In 1941, the demand for coal reduced to the 
point where small operations only continued until about 1946. Again, 
the town dwindled to 200. 

From 1943 to 1948, considerable activity was 
created in the Hinton District by oil exploration and drilling. 

In 1955, North West Pulp & Power Ltd. acquired 
a timber lease and commenced construction of a multi-million pulp plant. 

At that time, the Provincial Planning Depart- 
ment designed a town, with the object that it would be selfsufficient 
in a very short period of time and would not be a company town. 

Since that time, Hinton has grown to a 
population in excess of 5,300 and is a modern townsite with facilities 
equal to any in the Province. 

Because there was an attempt on the part of 
the people of the Town of Hinton to continue with some organized 
planning for industrial development, efforts were made in 1969 to 
locate the potential mine workers of Cardinal River Coals within the 


Town of Hinton. This attempt was successful and the excessive cost of 
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a new townsite in the Luscar area was avoided. 

Hinton is the site of the Alberta Forestry 

Technology School, which is directly related to the forest industry and, 
with continuing expansion, has become a very well known and respected 
forest training school. 

As we look back on the past years to 1900, we 
see a succession of townsites, of townsites fading, as a need for a 
centre grew and then disappeared. 

From the first 45 years we have gained memories, 
we have an accululation of garbage dumps, abandoned coal mining sites, 
dump areas for old pit cars and mine tracks, unsightly excavations, and, 
in some cases, dangerous underground mines -- an unenviable background. 

From all of these items, one lesson is very 
apparent. The planning which went into each of these ventures was for 
the situation as it existed at the time and there appears to have been 
little or no planning for the future of the various hamlets and towns 
which grew and disappeared during those years. 

In addition to the lessons we have learned, 
there is one fact which stands out above all others and that is that 
Hinton, for over seventy years, has existed because of the primary 
industries which are found in this district and, it has existed because 
people have seen the value of the forests, the coal, and the oil, and 
have decided to live in this community. 

If we are to be serious in our presentation on 
land use in the Eastern Slopes, we must place the need for planning very 
high on our list of requirements and we must do that planning in a way 
that will produce recommendations for the best possible use of all of 
the land within the Eastern Slopes, irrespective of pressures that may 
be placed upon planners by individuals or groups who have unrelated or 
personal desires which they think will affect the future of the lands. 

The Provincial Government at the present time 
has conducted a land use study in what is described as the Hinton- 


Yellowhead Corridor, or the Athabasca-Yellowhead Area. The study is 
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divided into several major classifications and it is this type of a 
study, or one comparable to it, that the Town of Hinton would recommend 
for all of the Eastern Slopes. 

We would like that study to show very clearly 
the potential in the Eastern Slopes area for sub-surface resources, 
forest production, outdoor recreation, ungulate wildlife and the areas 
of renewable resources and nonrenewable resources. 

In assessing the information available concern- 
ing the Hearing for Land Use in the Eastern Slopes, we find many sub- 
missions dealing with a proposed recreational development for various 
sites within the Slope's Boundaries. 

We consider that the need for a comprehensive 
unbiased plan is necessary before any decisions or recommendations can 
be made regarding the submissions for recreational sites. 

Because of our industrial involvement at the 
present time and our interest in the further development of the primary 
industries in our district, we consider that planning should play a 
major part in the development of these industries. 

When a community, business or an individual 
proposes development in an area such as this, the word “environment” 
comes to the fore and is used by many people with varied interpretations. 

We favour the interpretation given in the 
Canadian Edition of the Standard College Dictionary which states: 
"Environment; the aggregate of external circumstances, conditions and 
things that affect the existence and development of an individual, 
organization or group." We particularly favour the words "aggregate of 
external circumstances", and we specifically urge that any recommendations 
which you ultimately make will be based on the aggregate of the circum- 
stances and that, in this way, all of the area and all of the people 
will receive a fair and just interpretation of the submissions, with 
proper and equitable future development. 

We foresee a continued growth for the Town of 
Hinton and we consider that this growth will be due to expansion of the 


forest, coal, and oil industries, and the tourist industry. 
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We foresee this growth to be a result of 
sound planning and the acceptance by residents in the area that, to be 
a viable community, we must have industry of various types and we must 
also have, for those who come as a result of an industry, recreational 
facilities. 

We do not propose that any industry, or 
recreational facilities should be created or made possible at the 
expense of the other. 

In addition to the industry that we foresee for 
the area, and the recreational facilities, we also see the need for the 
transportation routes which will provide access to these areas. 

The North-South route is, in our opinion, a 
necessity for the Eastern Slopes, and we would support the route com- 
mencing in the Peace Block to the North and proceeding to the Crows Nest 
Pass area in the South. 

We would propose that this should be a route 
for people "to see", rather than just a route to drive on, and, it 
should therefore take in the scenic points along the Eastern Slopes, as 


well as connecting the North-South limits. 


In summary, we submit to your Authority, 


Mr. Chairman, the following recommendations: 


(1) Because of our past history, we consider that we are justified in 
urging that a proper comprehensive plan be formulated before any 


individual or separate approvals are given for development. 


(2) To assist all types of developers, a Land Use Data Bank could be 
yp P 
provided which would be of invaluable assistance to industry, 


recreation developers and to conservationists. 


(3) The primary industry developers should be encouraged to expand, 
and to do so within those areas properly designated for subsurface 


resource and forest production. 


(4) Recreation development, outside of the National Parks, and in 


proximity to small Urban Centres, is very necessary. 
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We support and encourage developments such 
as are proposed for Folding Mountain and the Torrens River District, 
but, we consider that these also should fit the plan rather than the 
plan fitting the development. 


(5) That consideration be given to the construction of a North-South 
Highway from the Peace Block to the Crows Nest Pass. 


(6) Finally, we recommend that there be instituted an adequate method 
of providing an exchange of information between various Government 
Departments and different levels of Government dealing with this 


problen. 


In conclusion, we reiterate our unqualified 
support for the proposals outlined in the foregoing statement. We 
foresee continued support by the Town for the development of industry 


and the expansion of recreational facilities. 


We foresee for the Town of Hinton and for 
West Central Alberta, an expansion in the near future that will stagger 


the imagination. 


This land is ours, may we use it wisely. 


Tuesday, 3 July 1973 
Hinton, Alberta 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


I note that your submission makes a plea for equal treatment of 
the various industries involved. You also mention that the economic 
viability of the community is dependent upon the development of 
industry and so on. Some of this industry, especially coal, oil and 
gas, involves non-renewable resources. You have talked about the 
history of towns coming to life and dying. What happens when all the 
non-renewable resources are exhausted? 


MR. ELLIS: 


The problem as we see it, in going back over the history of our 
town, is that it was a matter of planning. Nothing surrounded those 
towns except the country and the area that was being mined or cut at 
the time. If we believe in the reserves that are here, we are looking 
forward to a long period of time, provided the mining and forestry are 
done on a proper basis. I don't know that I can foresee when these 
might be exhausted. 


MR. KINISKY: 


In the brief you mention that the current town locations should 
be the areas of development in all cases, rather than new towns being 
Jair old ke ae Yet at the same time you are giving support to the Folding 
Mountain development and the Torrens River development. Do you feel 
there will be any conflict associated with the development of 
communities in these recreation areas? 


MR. ELLIS: 


I understand from the submissions that the adjacent urban centre 
would be used as a major service point with only required services 
within the development area. 


MR. KINISKY: 


With regard to the north-south highway, you realize that part of 
the Kananaskis Highway is in the process of being upgraded and paved. 
Can we assume from this that you are in favour of improving the whole 
forestry trunk road section to highway standards? 


MR. ELLIS: 


We didn't have the present Kananaskis development in mind. We 
would like to see a good secondary road but not the vast 70 mile per 
hour highway that is being developed. 


MR. DOWLING: 


In your brief you speak of the development of primary industry 
and you seem to refer to subsurface resources. Was this your 
intention or do you have some objection to open-pit mining? I know it 
is a subsurface resource but you use the term "subsurface" rather than 
Surface resources. 


MR. ELLIS: 
The reference was to underground resources regardless of how they 


are taken out. We are aware of no real problem with the work now 
being done in the Luscar area. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Since you are the community nearest to a major national park, 
would you comment on the pressures that have been built up in the 
national parks? The view has been expressed that accommodation 
outside the national parks would relieve the load on them. Would this 
alter the number of visitors to those areas? 


MR. ELLIS: F 


I don't think so. In the last three years in Hinton we have seen 
a very strong growth directly related to the tourist industry. [In one 
instance a rather large tourist facility has been developed by a 
Jasper Park resident and I don't think it will detract from Jasper. 
It is certainly assisting in good development and the people who come 
here continue to visit Jasper. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You speak of an exchange of information between various 
government departments and different levels of government dealing with 
this problem. Would the Town of Hinton be in favour of a single body 
to manage the eastern slopes? 


MR. ELLIS: 


The mayor and councillors would be in favour of a single planning 
head over industry because this is one of our main interests. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Is there anything the government can do to assist the immediate 
area as far as the town is concerned? 


MR. ELLIS: 


Yes, there are many things. We need some cooperation 
provincially and federally because in the not too distant future we 
must face the CNR problem. Certainly we need the completion of the 
Hinton-Yellowhead corridor plan because it will deal with the land 
around us. This is of vital importance to us. If we can continue to 
get further cooperation from government bodies I think our future will 
be tremendous. 


MR. DOWLING: 


In your brief you refer to the north<south highway between the 
Peace River block and the Crowsnest Pass as a recreational as well as 
a transportation corridor. Would this assist the Peace block and 
Hinton to exchange trade? Would this be of great value to you? 


MR. ELLIS: 
I don't know how much trade we would exchange, but we would open 


up the tourist loop that has been demanded for many years between 
Grande Prairie, Hinton and Edson. 
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June 20, 1973 
Proposal Submitted By: F.C. Pluim 


PROPOSED DRYSTONE AREA CAMPGROUND 


The increase in leisure time coupled with a growing awareness of 
our need for relaxation away from our urban areas is leading more and more 
Canadians to enjoy the natural beauty of our Nation. This has led to a dramatic 
increase in the amount of recreational vehicles now owned by Canadians, which 
have in turn placed a great stress on the demand for expanded and modernized 
camping facilities. 


There are, at present, more than one half million leisure vehicles in 
Canada, with Alberta amoungst the highest per capita ownership. 


We feel that our nation's "Touring Tourists" have acquired the largest 
personal investment in recreation equipment; against the most menial facilities 
as provided af present by our existing campgrounds. 


It is therefore our intention to accommodate this sector of the tourist 
indystry on a par with the motel-hotel industry, by providing our guests the 
identical emenities, minus his own room which he has purchased in advance. 


SCOPE: 
A. ENVIRONMENTAL COMPATABILITY 


It is our intention, as related by our proposed layouts to create an 
atmosphere of rustic individuality for our guests by retaining as much natural 
foilage as possible in the following manners: 


1) Running roadways in parallel conjunction with the natural contours 
and elevations of the land; 


2) Retain a buffer strip of existing trees between the roadways as well 
as the parking areas and the roadways; 


3) Staggering of the parking areas allowing each unit its own private 
seclusion. 


Facilities such as horse shoe pitches, putting greens, swimming pool, 
scenic walking paths, playground enclosure, rainy weather recreation building, 
local fishing, etc., will increase the duration of a guests visit in one location; 


thereby reducing road travel and undesired movement into undesignated areas. 


The parallel created between the use of surrounding environment (scenic 
views, pine scented surroundings, walks, local fishing, sun bathings, etc.), and the 
use of man made facilities, (swimming, putting greens, horse shoe pitches, badmanton, 
etc.), create a desired compatability that will retain the natural beauty of our 
environment. 


LOCATION: 


The proposed site is situated at a distance of 200 miles west of 
Edmonton, allowing for a reasonable and safe distance of travel for a car drawn tourist 
vehicle. 


It has been selected on the Yellowhead Highway Route in anticipation 
of a larger travel growth and usage over the next 10 year period, than any other 
comparable route. 


The selection of a site to the right side of the highway for out going 
traffic allows convenient and safe access. 


There is a natural land rise creating a sound buffer between the bowl 
like site and the highway, which adds to the seclusion and serenity of this tree 
covered area. : 


The gentle slope to the South West allows a panoramic view of the 
mountain while the bow like area is shelter from prevailing winds by a high ridge 
of scenic spruce and pine. 


NECESSITY 


Although there are at present approximately 600 National and Provincial 
campgrounds in our Province, it is our feeling that these facilities are far from adequate 
in space or provisional accommodation to meet the vast expansion in recreational tourism, 
which is increasing at a rate greater than 40,000 vehicle per year. 


Although there are strong feelings toward the total conservation of 
our park areas, the vastness of our Province creates long distances too great for 
recreation vehicles to return to their home each evening. 


If controlled, and adequate space is not provided, these self sustained 
units will find parking areas where there is no control of the proliferation of the 
refuse created by these units. 
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In the Jasper area there is at present an overflow of approximately 1000 
vehicles per night during the peak season, and a high line facility aimed at 
alleviating this congestion prior to entering the park meets with the approval of 
the Jasper Park authorities. 


FACILITIES 


Our request for a larger amount of land than normally required for 
this type of facility is due to: 


1) our unique layout, 


2) our desire to expand in three phases, to approximately 480 
unit stalls over a three year program. With further expansion 
as natural growth of the industry deems, 


3) The space required for tennis courts, swimming pool, recreation 
area, etc., 


The proposed facilities will also be developed with the expansion of 
the units. The first stage will consist of 160 Units, 80 complete with water and 
sewer, and 80 complete with electrical hook-up. 


Dumping stations with adequate capacity as deemed by the public 
health act, governing plumbing and drainage. Administration Building complete 
with store facilities, Laundry buildings, shower and toilet facilities, Covered 
cook out buildings, swimming pool, badminton court, etc. 


Garbage container and pick-up truck will function in conjunction with 
a gas powered incinerator to control the refuse problem which is of great concern to 
ourselves. 


REQUEST: 


We originally began our request for a parcel of land with the department 
of lands and forest in January of 1972, and have continued this request with 
Provincial Planning, Department of Tourism and the Department of Highways ona 
continuous bases since then. 


We feel that our persistence should convey our sincereity and belief 
in our proposed project. We have thoroughly investigated all avenues of this type 
of operation, (construction - operation - financing ) and present between our 
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principals the abilities to bring this type of project to maturity in both construction 
and operation. 


Thank You 


Francis Pluim 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 

How many acres are you talking about? 
MR. PLUIM: 

Approximately 100 acres. 

MR. KINISKY: 

With 480 units upon completion and an average of 3 people per 
unit you have a population of 1,440 without counting maintenance 
personnel. What will your water supply be? 

MR. PLUIM: 

There is a spring. We have done some tests on water flow in the 
area and realize that there is a shortage of water on the other side 
of the highway. Our proposal deals with the north side of the highway 
and there is a good water flow in that zone. 

MR. KINISKY: 

How Will sewage disposal be handled? 
MR. PLOIM: 

The water facilities are on the higher altitude of the proposed 
site. We are prepared to meet all government requirements for septic 
tanks and dump tanks. There is a very deep gravel basin in that area 
and that is the type of soil required for septic tanks. 

MR. KINISKY: 

What 1S the normal drainage of this area? 
MR. PLUIM: 

It drains toward the Athabasca River, but there is a slope 
between the Athabasca River and this site. It would have to go toward 
the highway and then back out toward the Athabasca River at that 
point, about three miles. 


Mie RE NLS K Ys 


Have you done soil testing in that area to see if it is suitable 
for the spilling of that kind of sewage? 


MR. PLUIM: 


Yes, we took soil samples for this and presented them to our 
engineer, Mr. Kasten, who is taking a look at them. 


MR. KINISKY: 
Are you proposing a year-round or a summertime operation? 
MR. PLUIM: 


It's strictly a summer operation. 
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MR. KINISKY: 


What prices would have to be charged for an economically viable 
operation? 


MR. PLUIM: 


From $3 to °§$5.50 per, day. This would provide guests with 
complete facility use. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Will the facilities be strictly for recreational vehicles such as 
trailers? 


MR. PLUIM: 

No, we plan for a total range right down to tents. 
MR. KINISKY: 

Will the price be the same for everybody? 

MR. PLUIM: 

No. This is why I gave you the range of $3 to $5.50. 
MR. DOWLING: 

Should provincial standards be set up for the construction and 
operation of campgrounds, and would your group be prepared to work 
within these standards? 

MR. PLOIM: 

Yes. I contacted the Ministry of Tourism approximately one and a 
half years ago regarding government standards for a campgrounds 
industry. There are none in the Province of Alberta. 

MR. KINISKY: 
How many of these 480 units would be used for trailers? 
MR. PLUIM: 
Approximately 50 per cent. 
MR. KINISKYs 
Have you considered trailers equipped with sewage facilities? 
MR. PLOIM: 
Yes. Fifty per cent of the units have water and sewage hook-up. 


The other 50 per cent are self-contained units and would use a dumping 
station during their stay. 


Frief submitted by: Mr. Robert Walsh 
Box 1133, 
Hinton, Alberta 


MR. WALSH: 


My brief deals with some philosophical points and one practical 
one. 


We have heard a lot of expressions like “optimum use", "maxinun 
benefit" and "best possible resource use". One word which I think is 
the most important and hasn't been mentioned is "time". Over what 
time span do we want to maximize the benefits from the eastern slopes? 
Over what time span do we want to extract the resources that are to be 
extracted? For how long are we going to make the best possible use or 
the optimum use of the land we now have? 


When I was a little kid I used to get an allowance from my father 
every Saturday. What would have happened if he had got a big sack, 
put all these dimes in it for the next ten years and said, “Okay, now 
you can pick. I'11 give you half the sack right now. You can have 
all the dimes and spend them right now, or I will keep all the dimes 
in the sack and I'll keep passing them out every Saturday but you will 
get twice as many." Maybe that's the sort of thing we should think 
about. 


I think the most interesting submission we had today was fron 
Chief Smallboy's group. Their feelings are very similar to some of ny 
own, in that I think not only of how much money we make while we are 
living. The way we live is the most important thing, not how much 
money we can put in the bank but just how much joy we get out of our 
everyday life. What good is it if we work and make a lot of money and 
hate our jobs? Would it not be far better if we could earn less but 
enjoy life far more? 


Chief Smallboy's group does not stand alone. I think there are 
others who sympathize with their feelings. Not only Indians but a 
number of white men feel that the quality of their existence, if they 
can lead an honest life, is far more important than some of the things 
we usually consider. These people should be given a chance. Their 
heritage should not be stolen or sold down the river. 


I think that when the Authority makes recommendations to the 
Government of Alberta they should strongly consider that the most 
valuable thing to do is to keep as many options as possible open for 
as long as possible. Think in the long term and don't rip it all off 
now. That goes for recreation, industry and just plain living 
somewhere. 


The submission from the Town of Hinton said that the economy of 
Hinton is largely keyed to primary industries, cutting down trees, 
making pulp and shipping the pulp away to be made into paper. Why not 
make the paper here too? Why not take all the trees to the pulpmill 
and not just the ones that make high quality world famous kraft high- 
bleached pulp? Why not use all the trees and get all the money you 
can out of it? You won't have to cut as many trees and you'll still 
keep Hinton going quite nicely. 


One thing I would like to see in the foothills area is a new type 
of lease whereby a person could simply live in harmony with the land 
and not damage it by clearing trees, growing crops or digging the 
ground to take out the oil or coal. This wouldn't take much land and 
would leave it undamaged if in the future it was required for other 
purposes which would mar it forever. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


How many people do you think are prepared to live the kind of 
life you have outlined? 


MR. WALSH: 


© 


Probably not too many now, but we cannot predict how many there 
will be in the future. It*"s not our right to remove their choice. 


MR. KINISKY: 

Why would the lease you describe be necessary? 
MR. WALSH: 

Under current regulations you can*t buy the land. If you lease 
the land you have to do something with it, either grow a crop, graze 
horses or cut trees. If you can't make money on it you don't have a 
valid reason for being there and you will be told to leave. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Is there a regulation now which forbids you from living on a 
piece of Crown land without doing anything about it? 


MR. WALSH: 
It's called squatting. 
MR. KINISKY: 
Is that a regulation now? 
MR. WALSH: 
I don't know if there is a regulation saying that is what 


happens, but I can't find a regulation that says it's not what 
happens, which makes it look the same to me. 


Heated Pool 
(in season) 


Trail Rides 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Cabins 
Lodge 


Executive 
Units 


Conventions 
Conferences 
Seminars 


WINTER ACTIVITIES 


Snowmobiling 
Miles & Miles 
of Trails 


Skiing at Marmot 


CLOSE TO 


Hot Springs 
Golf 

Fishing 
Hunting 
Boating 
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BOX 960 TELEPHONE BOX 571 
HINTON, ALBERTA (403) 866-3790 JASPER, ALBERTA 
TOE 1BO (JASPER EAST) TOE 1EO 
MAY 18,1973 
FEATURES PROPOSAL SUBMITTED BY: T. KILBORN : 
Friendly, relaxed 
atmosphere 
Magnificent 
View WE, THE OVERLANDER LODGE (1969) LTD, DO HEREBY MAKE 
Rustic log APPLICATION TO ADD TO OUR EXISTING TOURIST AND RECREATIONAL 
architecture FACILITIES. THESE ARE TO BE ADDED TO OUR PRESENT LOCATION 
a JUST EAST OF THE JASPER NATIONAL PARK GATES ON HIGHWAY 16. 
Being THE PROPOSED LOCATION IS ON LAND PRESENTLY UNDER LEASE TO 


CURSELVES. 
THE PROPOSED FACILITY IS TO INCLUDE: 
124 TENT AND TRAILER LOTS CVARIOUS SERVICES) 
HEATED SWIMMING POOL. 
CAMP SHOWERS... TOILETS. .LAUNDROMAT 
CAMP STORE, COFFEE SHOP, GAS BAR. 


LARGE PLAY AND RECREATIONAL AREAS, COVERED WAGON 
RIDES, MINIATURE GOLF, ETC. 


THE ENTIRE COMPLEX WILL OF COURSE, BE INTEGRATED 
WITH OUR PRESENT SET UP WHICH INCLUDES TRAIL RIDES, 
NATURE WALKS WITH GUIDED OUTLINES OF NATURAL 
SURROUNDINGS, FLORA, ETC. 


THE FACILITY WILL BE OF A VERY FIRST CLASS NATURE, CATERING TO 
TOURISTS AND LOCAL PEOPLE IN THE TRADITIONAL WESTERN CANADIAN 
ATMOSPHERE OF THE OVERLANDER. 


IN VIEW OF THE FACT THAT ALL SUCH FACILITIES ARE EVEN NOW 
TAXED TO THEIR CAPACITY, NOT TO MENTION THE PROJECTIONS BEING 
PUT FORTH ON TOURISM IN THE NEXT FEW YEARS, WE PLAN TO BEGIN 
THE GROUND WORK IMMINENTLY, SO AS TO BE SURE OF BEING READY 
FOR AN EARLY INFLUX OF TOURISTS IN 1974. 


TRUSTING FOR AN EARLY REPLY AND APPROVAL, I REMAIN, 


YOURS TRULY, 


Ree. Ce Sa- aa eee 
TAR Oc, / 
are 


Sea ae 
TERRY KILBORN, MANAGER 


_ 
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GORDON & MANGOLD, 
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PROPOSED TRAILER PARK - OVERLANDER LODGE 


The following is a report of the major factors to be 
considered in relation to the proposed Trailer Camp 
(site plan of which is attached) 


A. NEED FOR TRAILER AND CAMPING FACILITIES 


1. As shown by the data supplied on Supplement Sheets 1 
and 2 (attached) there is already a need for additional 
Recreational Vehicle Parks within a reasonable radius of 
the Jasper Park area. All indications are that this need 
is growing rapidly, with the increasing traffic on the 
Yellowhead Highway. 


2. In view of the policy of the National Parks Commission 
to "freeze" tourist facility development within the Park 


for at least five years, it is apparent that this increasing 


demand must be met by new facilities developed outside the 
Park. 


3. The experience of the Federal Government in operating 
facilities of this nature has led them to prefer camps 

of larger size, wherever possible operated in conjunction 
with other tourist accomodations, so that operating costs 
are shared, and more regular supervision is assured. 


B. ADVANTAGES OF THE PROPOSED LOCATION 


1. The proximity of the proposed site to Park areas and 
featured sites is readily apparent; 

30 miles to Jasper 

16 miles to Miette Hot Springs 

12 miles to Willmore Wilderness Provincial Park 

20 miles to Entrance Provincial Park 

14 miles to the Athabasca River 


2. The following recreational facilities have already 
been established at this location in conjunction with 
the Overlander Lodge: 

(a) Canoeing 

(b) Nature Trails 

(c) Cross Country Ski-ing 

(d) Horse - back riding 

(e) Snowmobiling 
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R. T. GORDON, “R.ALLC. R. ©. MANGOLD, M.R.A.1.C. 
9834105 STREET, EDMONTON, ALBERTA, PHONE 424-2365, 424-2385 


3. Operation of the proposed Trailer Park can 

share personnel and convenience accomodations (store, 
recreation hall, laundromat, etc.,) with the established 
Overlander Lodge. 


4. The fact that the proposed facility will be operated 
in conjunction with an established hotel gives greater 
assurance that the development will proceed in an orderly 
Manner, and will be provided with stable management. 
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SUPPLEMENT SHEET #1 


JASPER NATIONAL PARK 


ACCOMODATION NOW AVAILABLE: 


ROOMS: MOTELS... 1075 2o6r 4300 PERSONS 
PRIVATE .. 200 coos 160 - 
CAMPGROUNDS ..1489 SOE 4467 = 


A MORATORIUM HAS BEEN PLACED ON ANY AND ALL TOURIST DEVELOPMENT IN THE ENTIRE 
PARK FOR AT LEAST FIVE YEARS. N.P.C. 


NUMBER OF VISITORS TO PARK: 


UAL ec 1,430,370 
WWE ox 1,517,122 (6% INCREASE) 
A SIMILAR INCREASE IS FORECAST BY THE PARKS PEOPLE OVER THE NEXT TEN YEARS 


OVERFLOW CAMPING AREAS WERE USED IN 1972: 
OUN Eaieiererestereratenrers LAST FOR DAYS 
JUIN cognpcagecec EVERY DAY 
AUGUST nee te eleee EVERY DAY EXCEPT THE LAST THREE 
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SUPPLEMENT SHEET #2 


CLIMBING AND OVERNIGHT HIKING REGISTRATIONS 
JASPER NATIONAL PARK 


OTHERS: ! 

CAVE EXPLOR- 

ING, ICE WORK 

CLIMBING HIKING SXITOURING CANCEING 

YEAR PERSONS PERSCNS PERSONS PERSONS TOTAL MEM. NIGHTS 
1963 1396 675 2h, 2091 701 
194 buds 419 8 12 1135 162 
1965 930 1116 SL 2193 893 
1966 825 9, 360 h 2123 483 
1967 1116 1250 191 180 2737 650 
1968 1103 2206 7,6 123 4178 1646 
1969 2538 2103 842 183 5666 4,362 
1970 ~~ 3560 1,005 454 Oh 8113 9059 
1971 L175 L654 1287. 756 10,868 13,1,00 


1972 4131 6255 1380 364 Ze 24 706 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Is the Overlander located on leased Crown land or privately held 
land? 


MR. KILBORN: 

We have deed to 10 acres and have leased an additional 50. 
MR. KINISKYs 

In this proposed expansion are you asking for more leased land? 
MR. KILBORN: 

Not at the present time. A small amount of our proposed 
development is on our deeded land and the rest on the land we have 
presently leased. Our future plans, which we haven't yet mapped out, 
would take in more. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Is the horse riding operation run by the Overlander itself, or 
does somebody else supply the horses and arrange the trail rides? 


MR. KILBORN: 


The facilities are owned by the Overlander. The horses are a 
concession. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Do you know where those horses are being fed or where they get 
their forage? 


MR. KILBORN: 


Part of the 50 acres we have leased is for grazing. Most of our 
grazing is done within that corral. 


MR. KINISKY: 

Many people have said, “We are sick and tired of the tourist 
industry. We can't have what is ours any more." How do we reply to 
these people who say Albertans are being run out of their own 
province? 


MR. KILBORN: 


I would esimtate that at least 75 per cent of our guests are from 
northern Alberta, 


MR. KINISKY: 


Are the present garbage and sewage disposal and water 
distribution facilities adequate to handle your proposed expansion? 


MR. KILBORN: 


Our water facilities are adequate, but our service facilities 
would have to be expanded. We are using a combination of things for 
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sewage. We have a series of cesspools in one section and a sewage 
field in another for which we have special land permission. In this 
proposal our sewage field would be to the west of the campground 
itself with a natural slope going that way. 


MR. KINISKYs 


You mentioned a previous submission for a development uphill from 
you which could give you sewage disposal problems. How serious would 
they be? 


MR. KILBORN: 

Our water comes from an underground river. We don't know how big 
it is, but it's flowing from their area. Exactly where it's flowing 
from nobody knows. We have pumped as much as 1,600 gallons an hour 
out of it with no sign of its slowing down. If they were to put in a 
field that drained into this river it could pollute our water. 

MR. DOWLING: 


Is this addition needed to make the existing operation more 
economically viable? 


MR. KILBORN: 


That's our biggest reason for it. 
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The intent of this brief is not to oppose development 
on the eastern slopes of the Rockies. IT is in favour of 
stringently controlled recreational and industrial develop- 
ment which will be of maximum benefit to the people of 
Alberta who depend on this region for their recreation 
and resources now and in the future. This area is pre- 
sently owned by the citizens of Alberta and must be developed 
by Albertans for use of Canadians who have ready access to 


lit. 
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CORN GAVE (NAT es: 


Tourism and Recreational Facilities 
A. Use of Facilities 
B. Types of Development 


C. Economic Basis for Development 


Industrial and Recreational Zoning 
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TOURISM AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 
A. Use of Facilities 

The increasing amount of leisure time available to the 
middle income family has established this group as the 
principal user of recreational facilities, Middle income 
families can be described as earning very approximately 
between $7,000 and $15,000 per annum. Families with lower 
incomes cannot afford frequent vacations. Families with a 
higher income are not as limited in the distances they can 
travel and can therefore choose among a wide variety of 
international resorts. 

The middle income group depends primarily on cars for 
vacation travel. This limits the distance which can be 
covered on a weekend or holiday trip. Vacations usually 
last from two to three weeks, which further limits the 
trave| time available. There exists, and will exist even 
more so in the near future, a sufficiently large population 
in Alberta and those Canadian provinces with easy access 
to the Eastern Slope, i.e. British Columbia, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba, to support several recreational developments. 
|\f the development of the Eastern Slope is to retain its 
wilderness character, then its recreational capacity is 
necessarily limited, I+ is therefore felt that proposals 
to be accepted should be those, which are directed toward 
the group of recreationists previously described - the 
Canadian middle-income family. 


At present vacation spots for this group are very limited. 
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Recreational facilities are plagued with overcrowding from 
the May long weekend until Labor Day. Winter recreation 

is restricted to skiing and most other facilities are closed 
and not available to local residents. Therefore, there 


already exists the need for further development. 


B. Types of Development 

It is felt, that there should be a variety of facilities 
to accommodate all types of vacationers. However, the 
largest number of facilities should accommodate the families 
described above. This group is relying more and more on 
trailers, campers or tents for accommodation. Hotels, res- 
taurants and other services are used occasionally. 

The type of vacation activities which appear to be most 
popular with most vacationers are camping, fishing, hunting, 
hiking, trail riding, canoeing, snowmobiling, downhill and 
cross-country skiing and mountain climbing. The Eastern 
Slope is most admirably suited for the year-round enjoyment 
of these outdoor activities. These do not require elaborate 
or luxurious developments, Vacationers generally outfit 
themselves in their hometowns and require only immediate 
services, Much of the basic development for outdoor ac- 
tivities would be serviced by a controlled extension of 
The existing Alberta Government Campsite Program. Examples 
of the program in this area are Entrance Provincial Park, 
Emerson Lake Campground, Pierre Gray Campground, Rock Lake 


Campground, and the Bighorn Trail. 
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The government is already encouraging proper education 
in these outdoor sports at its "Blue Lake Outdoor Education 
Centre", This is a highly commendable step toward educating 
for the constructive use of recreation areas. This education 
will in turn create a greater demand for outdoor recreation 
facilities. 

Developments such as the proposed Mt. Cline and many of 
the present National Park developments tend toward luxury 
accommodation and facilities. By its very nature, it requires 
a large number of foreign visitors to make it economically 
feasible and leads to what is characterized as a "tourist 
trap" which exist to extract a maximum of "tourist" dollars. 
The developments on the eastern slope must be reserved for 
the use of the people and not treat recreation as a product 
to be marketed for the maximum profit of the investor. This 
requires a delicate balance between the right of the investr 
to a fair profit and the right of the Alberta recreationist 
to whom the east slope exists. 

The Banff and Jasper National Parks presently provide a 
plethora of fuxury hotels and highpriced accommodation and 
services, Furthermore at the present time 40% of Alberta's 
tourist facilities are used by out-of-country visitors. 
Therefore, it is felt that facilities of medium to low 
price range directed toward the bulk of the Canadian traveller 
must be the first priority. 

The present proposals presented to the hearing appear to 


consist of one-company developments in several locations 
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along the Eastern slopes. This is felt te be of distinct ad- 
vantage, as it will help to avoid some of the dangers in- 
herent in any development. Over -rowding of any specific 

area is perhaps the most obvious danger. A one-company 
development is limited in the amount of accommodation it 

can provide. Furthermore, the company can be held totally 
responsible for the maintenance of the entire area it occupies 
by a lease-maintenance contract as in the present forest 


management agreements. Under this agreement, government 


controls will be more feasible and effective. Several 
smal! independent developments, rather than a few large 
ones, will cause less disturbance of the natural setting 


and the wildlife of the area. 

Developments should be placed a few miles away 
from any highway te prevent through-traffic. Access roads 
should be designed to disperse holiday traffic, rather than 
directing all vacationers onto the same highway. 

Access to the proposed mountain resorts should be 
limited, firstly, to avoid cutting up wilderness areas with 
roads. Secondly, certain types of development providing 
access will create serious problems in the future. Air travel 
is such a development. Although air travel may alleviate 
future highway congestion, large airports create a tremendous 
inflex of travellers, They must be provided with a multitude 
of accommodation and services such as hotels, restaurants, 
local transportation, etc, This will not only result in an 
overcrowded area which will destroy the natural environment 


as well as destroying the relaxing vacation atmosphere the 
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Eastern Slopes could otherwise provide, it will also place 
this type of vacation out of reach of most middle income 
families at whom developments should be directed. All| of 
the proposed developments are within three to four hours 
drive of Alberta's major cities. Those vacationers who 
can afford an air travel vacation have already been 
sufficiently provided for by these centers. Therefore, 


there is no need for further major airports. 


C. Economic Basis for Developments 

Development in the Eastern Slopes of the Rockies should 
provide maximum economic benefits for Albertans. It is 
recommended that development companies be 100% Canadian- 
owned. In new resort areas these should be private companies 
primarily owned through shares bought by local investors, 
other Albertans and other Canadians, in that order. The 
recent sale of shares for the Alberta Gas Trunk Line has 
proven that Albertans are capable, even anxious, to develop 
their resources themselves. The Westcastle development, 
which is presently proposing to provide year-round facilities, 
has also raised funds through shares owned by residents of 
the area. This type of company is obviously feasible. 

Development in or around existing towns, such as Hinton, 
Rocky Mountain House, etc., must be designed to profit local 
businesses. Luxury hotels and other high-priced services 
are characterized by absentee ownership which does not 
spend its profits locally. Resort hotels rely primarily 


on seasonable labour, which jis usually poorly paid. 
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Existing hotels of this nature in the National Parks and 
resorts in British Columbia experience a high turn over 

of staff. This type of development therefore creates a 
situation in which local businesses cannot compete. They 
derive little benefit from the type of jobs which become 
available and the staff does not have much money to spend 
locally. The influx of seasonal workers into the area 
creates an element which is not conducive to building stable 


towns. 


INDUSTRIAL AND RECREATIONAL ZONING 

|f development is to occur in an orderly and controlled 
manner, the government must remain the final authority for 
all development. It is necessary for all present crown 

land to remain crown land. I+ must be leased, not purchased 
outright. Lease-management contracts allow for maximum 
control and an integrated planning of all types of develop- 
ment of the Eastern Slopes. They will hold the developer 
responsible for maintenance and allow continual re-evaluation 
of development impact. 

It is obvious that in an effort to promote maximum benefits 
for Alberta, a comprehensive zoning plan of the Eastern 
Slopes must be established. The government has stopped al | 
development along the Eastern Slopes until the hearings are 
completed and a decision about the future of the area has 
been reached, This highly commendable measure wil! make 

it possible to create a "master plan" for the area which will 


no doubt avoid destructive or uneconomic development. 
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A zoning plan must consider which areas are to be reserved 
for commercial, industrial or recreational developments, as 
well as designating wilderness areas, In the choice of re- 
creational sites there will be many considerations, such as 
its compatibility with industrial development. Recreational 
facilities should not be planned in possible future industrial 
sites. for instance, in the area south of Hinton there is an 
abundance of low-grade bituminous coal. Presently it is not 
profitable to mine this, but that does not exclude the possi- 
bility of future development. Conceivably a thermal power plant, 
such as at Wabamum, may be developed or an increased demand for 
fuels may make coal mining profitable again. Therefore, re- 
creational development should not take place in order to allow 
for future industrial development, 

Certain types of industry may in fact provide facilities 
for some outdoor recreation. Presently there are many cutlines 
and roads on North Western Pulp & Power timber leases, which 
provide excellent cross-country skiing trails. Two small down- 
hill ski slopes and the Emerson Lakes outdoor recreation facil ity 
already co-exist in this forest management area, 

Along the Eastern Slopes there are a number of towns, such 
as Robb, Cadomin and Mercol, which are in danger of becoming 
complete ghost towns, Recreational development could save 
such towns by providing year-round employment for residents. 
Some services are already available in the townsites, roads 
are already in existence and the natural setting and wildlife 


have been disturbed. Therefore, recreational facilities will 
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benefit rather than hurt the area, 

Some types of outdoor activities are not compatible with 
most other forms of recreation. AIl terrain vehicles and 
snowmobiles have gained increasing popularity throughout Alberta. 
Unfortunately, these machines disturb other vacationers in 
the area with their noise and smell. Snowmobile trails have 
shown rapid deterioration of the natural vegetation, Wildlife 
have been disturbed and harassed in increasingly large areas as 
ATV gain in popularity. Certain areas must be set aside for 
this type of outdoor activity. Conceivably, past industrial 
sites such as reclaimed coal strip mines provide an ideal 
location for such sports, 

These are only some of the decisions a zoning board wil] 
have to face. The complexities of a plan, which provides for 
integration of all development and planning for the Eastern 
Slopes are no doubt of staggering proportions. However, such a 
detailed zoning plan appears to be of paramount necessity if 
Albertans are to receive maximum economic and personal benefit 
from its beautiful mountain area, 

Increasing populations will press for more recreational and 
industrial development of wilderness areas in the future, Yet 
it is for precisely those future generations from crowded 
population centers for whom we must plan to preserve the peace- 


ful and beautiful mountain wilderness. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


You are talking about a multiplicity of facilities small in size. 
Do you feel these facilities should be government-operated? 


MRS. GEORG: 

No. As I pointed out, I think these facilities should be 
privately operated by small shareholder companies or something of this 
nature. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Do you feel that a facility such as a campground can be a worth- 
while operation for an individual or group of individuals? 


MRS. GEORG: 


We have already seen proposals of that kind so it must be 
possible to make a profit. 


MR. KINISKY: 

Some skiing developments down south which were privately owned by 
local Albertans have gone belly up. What happens to these projects if 
they fall apart? 

MRS. GEORG: 

Would you say that*s an unfair question? I don't know. I just 
think it's less likely to happen if you have shareholders rather than 
just one private individual with limited resources. You must 
obviously build on a scale which will bring profit. 

MR. KINISKY: 1 

How many people can we actually bring into the eastern slopes 
without reaching a stage where final degradation of the whole area 
takes place? 

MRS. GEORG: 


If we limit foreign tourism and stop advertising we will open 
places for one million people which are presently used by foreign 


visitors. We can actually stay at our present level for a while. 
With increased development you remove some of the pressure created by 
an increasing population. But one can also limit numbers coming in 


from foreign countries. 
MR. KINISKYs 


You talk about aiming the developments at middle-income groups. 
These groups happen to live pretty fat nowadays because they have a 
fair amount of money to_ spend. Could you describe the kind of 
facility you are talking about? 


MRS. GEORG: 
Middle-income groups would be primarily people who travel in 


trailers and this type of thing. They bring their homes with them, so 
I think you would be limited to hotels with a medium price range or 
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the type of campground that I believe was described here by the 
Overlander. Of course you would have restaurants and small stores. 
There would be some immediate services but not a development like 
Jasper. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Some names appear on the front of your brief. Are these private 
citizens who support the brief or do they represent a group of some 
Sout. 


MRS. GEORG: 


No, we don't represent a group. There are six of us who support 
this viewpoint. 
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A SUBMISSION ON LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT IN THE ZASTERN SLOPES 


STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES OR INTENTS 


ike, 


Our submission is limited to the Athabasca River Basin, however, we 
feel that our recommendations have general application to other 
watersheds along the east slope. 

Resource and Corporate development are important to provincial and 
municipal economy but they should not exclude the use of land by other 
private citizens in the Athabasca River Basin. We wish to outline a 
broad spectrum of resource management with more means of controls than 
are presently noted. 

The Human Resource is fast becoming concerned about their own sphere 
and quality of life. 

We wish to review and comment on the developments that are listed in 


the study for the river basin region. 
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MAIN POINTS OF BRIEF 


Ay 


Our brief is limited in scope to the Upper Athabasca River 
Basin realizing this basin eventually empties into the 
Arctic regions. We further submit that it will assume its 
place in history as a prime watershed region. The demands 
upon this basin will continue to grow as the demand for 
power and hydroelectricity are realized. 
During the early 1900's, this province made it very clear that the 
prime demand upon the Eastern Slopes was the preservation of its water 
resource. In our submission, we wish to re-fortify that priority and 
suggest that anything that is done either commercially through 
recreation or by way of resource development affecting the watershed 
is of prime interest to us. Needless to say, industry, commerce, and 
recreation all have a bearing upon the quantity and quality of the 
Athabasca River watershed. What can be said for this particular 
watershed can be said for all watersheds from the Eastern Slopes. 
Should man's past record of abuse of rivers be any indication of the 
future, we would be well advised to very carefully and deliberately 


lay our plans and programs for the future. 
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Past and present resource development in the Athabasca 

River Basin has been somewhat less than desirable; in sane 

cena ae has been almost frightful. 
We need not travel out of our own region to see the devastating affects 
that are left behind from surface mining operations that had few controls 
of operation placed upon them. Areas such as Foothills, Coal Valley, 
Mercoal, Robb and several others which had extensive surface mining 
operations near them, are places where the government, using 
provincial funds, should step into the area and re-vegetate mine pits 
and spoil piles, using such locations as campsites or other approved 
development sites. We commend some resource developers presently 
operating in the region that have endeavoured to comply with the 
directions of government to this point. However, there are areas 
requiring immediate attention and prompt action to prevent problems 
similar to those observed from the past. The development of certain 
alpine areas above the five thousand foot level will take several 
generations to recover from surface disturbances if they recover at 
all. The extreme delicate and fragile nature of the high alpine areas 
are such that we do not have the technology or the biological know- 
how to offset the damage that is being done. No resource development 


should be undertaken above the five thousand foot level until such a 
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time as there are answers and methods available for controlling the 
development and re-utilization of that particular type of area. The 
industry could experiment in past problem areas to gain knowledge and 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of reclamation methods. Some time 
ago, our news agencies were pressing upon us the impact of the 
ecological disturbance on Highway No. 1 near the Banff National Park 
border. One only has to travel in the Athabasca River Basin near our 
own Jasper National Park boundaries to realize the scars of resource 
development that. have been left behind. The scars were the result of 
pulp cutting operations in the mid 1950's and while these are 
partially a renewable resource, they continue to be a scar upon the 
face of one of our prime tourist areas. Insufficient attention and 
concern is being paid to the long term ecological imbalance of the 
area. The damage to our natural environment is a major concern to the 
development of tourism in the area. Recreational use of such will be 
impossible for years to come. Removal of trees from steep slopes 
result in soil erosion leaving only a very poor subsoil strata for 
reforestation. We register concern in the areas of seismic and survey 
line clearing where debris is piled and pushed into the rivers and 


streams creating barriers to fish and increased sedimentation. We are 
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concerned about the tendency to exploit non-renewable or long term 
renewable resources at the expense of the present and future quality 

of the environment of life around us. The economic value of the East 
Slopes is diversified into scenic value, the recreational value, the 
wildlife value, the resource development value, the watershed value and 
others too numerous to mention. We are of the opinion that the use of 
the land should be realistically and carefully studied to determine 

what values we are willing to sacrifice. We desire a concept of planned 
use of land for the betterment of our life styles. We suggest the use 
of land must not be governed by the highest bidder on a short term basis 
but rather by land use planning with the broadest possible context with 


people use in mind. 


More and more people are enjoying more free time. 
Recreation is becoming a multimillion dollar industry within 
our province. The benefit from this industry within this 
very region is several million dollars per annum. 
One only has to look at the comparitive figures for tourists entering 
Jasper National Park. In 1959 - 60, they totalled 324,857 and has 
progressively mushroomed until 1970 - 71 when it almost reached a 
multiple of four times, totalling 1,121,839. Anyone travelling in our 


National Parks readily realizes that they are jammed to their capacity 
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at the present time. While there are numerous and well defined 
tourist facilities within the park, they are not capable of handling 
the July, August tourist traffic that is within our region. The 

Human Resource is one which government will continually feel due to 
the fact that this resource is the only one that can speak out for its 
own defence. People are continually trying to escape the concentrated 
lifestyles that occur in our major metropolis areas. People are 
endeavouring to find themselves in relationship to their physical 
surroundings. They want something more than to be piled in on top of 
one another in miniature camping cities where privacy and nature 
pleasure loses them in the confusion of noise and people. We submit 
that more and more people are looking for the isolated or out of the 
way place with very few, if any, of the comforts of every day living. 
People in general want to live and have their brief holiday. periods 
in something that resembles the closeness of nature and habitat 
surrounding them. The Human Resource deserves as much investment from 
the point of time and money as any lumbering, pulpwood or mining 
operation. Residents of the Athabasca River Basin are attracted by 
the vast scope of lifestyles and nature surroundings. These range 
from mixed farming and agriculture through dense bush and forest cover 


up to the loftiness of the mountains. One need not drive any further 
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than the corridor on the Yellowhead Highway that extends the two 
hundred miles to the east of Jasper Park gate to realize the vastness 
of the basin which is under discussion. People object in the strongest 
terms to seeing the surroundings of nature being abused and cut up, 
scarred up and dug up for sheer resource development without a great 
deal of forethought being given to the use of the east slopes for the 
pleasure of Human Resources. Many people are becoming more concerned 
about the quality of their environment rather that artificial symbols 
of prosperity. Many are refusing to work the overtime but choose to 
take the time in finding their families or themselves or the enjoyment 


of their surroundings with others. 


In review of the major and minor tourist development 
proposals for the Athabasca River Basin, we would comment 
on them in order that they are shown in the information 
bulletin number four entitled "Commercial Proposals for 
Tourism and Recreation." 
(1) Silver Summit Alpine Village 
We submit that this development has, in fact, been in operation for 
several years. The proposal of development in the expansion of 
the ski area and the development of an all year recreation area is 
one which we would tend to support. We submit that the development 


is of a small enough nature that it does not present the cramped, 


(2) 
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jammed up, highly commercial development of which we are opposed. 
For this development to cease operation, would create even more 
pressure upon facilities at Jasper which are, at present, over 
crowded. We are of the opinion that such a development at Silver 
Summit Alpine Village should not be a sole winter identity but 
should be a useable and viable sight for year round activities. 
Folding Mountain Recreation Area 

Due to the vastness of the proposed development and also 
considering the four other minor proposals in the approximate 
near vacinity, we are concerned over large developments on the 
doorstep to one of our National Parks. Such development is going 
to have considerable impact upon Drystone Creek which flows to 
the north into the Athabasca River and also is going to have impact 
upon the watershed into Mystery Lake which is one of our more 
excessible mountain lakes. While we do support some development 
under rigid controls in this particular area, we question the 
vastness of the tract of land in question and should its only use 
be that of winter recreation in the majority of its land use, we 
would then be very much opposed to it. Should development in 
this area take place, we submit that very careful controls be 
viewed beforehand. The development has a great deal of infringe- 


ment upon fragile alpine surfaces and certainly is going to have 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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considerable impact upon wildlife in the immediate area. 

Sundance Recreational Vehicle Park 

A proposal by the developer locates a campground with recreational 
facilities to a fairly sizeable capacity. This development stands 
alone as there is no similar such development between Edmonton 
and Folding Mountain. We submit the development is a reasonable 
development, however, we feel that it should be restricted to its 
two hundred and fifty proposed sites for reasons which we will 
outline later in general summary. 

Cadomin Youth Hostel 

We support the proposal of the Alberta Youth Hostel'ts Council for 
a hostel to be located near Cadomin. With our support for the 
youth hostel at Cadamin and later development proposals in the 
Athabasca River Basin, we feel that such development should be 

on a high level with considerable program and planning involved. 
We submit that the Province of Alberta has a great wilderness 
setting in which hosteling can provide a service to youth from 
Canada and other countries. 

Minor Proposals 

Under this heading, there are six separate campgrounds proposed 
in the western part of the region. We submit that campgrounds 
in the vacinity of Jasper National Park entrance should be very 


carefully considered and such proposals should be encouraged to 
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seek other alternatives which would lessen the distraction upon 
coming into the park area. In the seventh minor proposal, we 
submit that mobile home parks should lay within the corporate 
limits of communities and not be allowed to develop outside in 


any randon pattern whatsoever. 


SUMMARY 


We in summary suggest the following: 

1. That resource development and recreation can proceed hand in hand. 

2. We are of the opinion that there is not a need for a great deal more 
law or regulations to be written on resource development but more 
attention to be paid to the enforcement of what has been written. 

3. We suggest that in the case of harvesting our forests that particular 
attention be stressed in matters such as the following: 

(a) A buffer strip of five hundred yards be left on the side of all 
major trunk roads in the forest area. Buffer strips could be 
harvested on a forty year cycle because access is not a problem 
adjacent to roads. The only exception would be those roads which 
would be classified as service roads built and maintained by the 
developer. 

(b>) When such roads are built,either by private enterprise or 
government agencies, a more concentrated effort be made to prevent 


erosion and siltation of streams. 
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(c) That there be a buffer zone of five hundred yards adjacent to any 


permanent type stream. The buffer zone, we suggest, should be 
respected not only by the lumber and pulp industry but as well by 
surface operations of any kind and such buffer strip would never 
be cut. 
We submit that the Provincial Government lay out a proposed plan of 
land use which would be best for certain types of development. In 
other words, there be. some type of land zoning with somewhat elastic 
borders in which commercial development should be compatible with other 
Peeoure. usage. Such an overall plan should be continuously observed 
and modified as need should arise. The long range goals should remain 
relatively permanent, however, the short term actions allowed can be 
reconsidered. 
We submit that the resource of people is becoming more of a concern 
to responsible government as time goes by. We would hope that for a 
rather fast resource dollar today, we do not create an excessive 
damage to our environment and leave such a legacy of destruction for 
our children and our childrens’ children. We would like to be admired 
by future generations as we admire our forefathers that dedicated our 
east slopes to the conservation of water and forest. We must consider 
we are in a prime tourist area in which there are multiple millions 


of dollars being spent annually. We are not prepared to sacrifice 
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that potential market development any more than we are prepared to 
sacrifice resource development. While there are indications, at times, 
that the corporate image suffers as a result of their actions, so also 
does the people image suffer from their ill conceived and poor treat- 
ment of the environment around them. 

We are concerned that the development of projects for recreational and 
resource use are not totally known to the writers of this submission. 
We wish to make very clear the fact that we feel people do not want to 
continue being pushed into large recreational developments, inspite of 
the fact that they are economically viable and sound. There is no denying 
that some wish this type of leisure time usage, however, they are be- 
coming fewer and fewer as time goes by. We do not join rank and file 
with the purest who states the environment should be left as is and 
not touched at all. Surely if this practice were carried to its 
ultimate end, we would still be living in caves and eating out of 
stone dishes. However, we are not prepared to sacrifice our 
environment into the cause of resource development without some 
stringent control and responsibility. We are against any development 
that would infringe further upon Willmore Wilderness Park as we 

would be against any Nara eouD ee that would infringe upon the 


territorial limits of the National Parks. While there are some rumored 
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developments that would again infringe upon Willmore Park, we feel the 
government should take a very definite stand in this area and once and 
for all, pay the price of decision by refusing development beyond the 
limits presently set. Finally in closing, we support and commend the 
many different companies who have tried to maintain their corporate 
status of responsibility. We appreciate what has been done in the past, 
be it ever so small or large. However, we do go on record as stating 
that time is not too distant when our resource development will cost 
increasingly more as higher standards of environmental control are 
demanded. A face of lime stone, a pit of coal, a block of trees and a 
running stream can not stand at a hearing like this and plead their 
case. The only resource that can is the Human Resource and more and 
more as time goes by, this resource is going to become more vocal and 
more pressing in its demands that it can live at peace with its 


surroundings. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


How does the Chamber feel about further hydro development in the 
Athabasca basin? 


MR. HALLIWELL: 


This is something on which I don't think the Chamber has made its 
voice known. At least it hasn't made it known to me. If you recall, 
some time ago there were inquiries made regarding an overall 
development in that general area which would include damsites, water 
diversion systems and so on. At that time the Chamber was very much 
opposed to certain types of water diversion systems in that area 
simply because prime agricultural lowlands adjacent to the river 
system would be lost. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You talked about the impossibility of revegetation above 
altitudes of approximately 5,000 feet and suggested there should be no 
operations above that altitude. Yet we have had mining companies 
before us who claim they can manage revegetation at these altitudes 
quite effectively. Are you aware of any areas above 5,000 feet where 
they have unsuccessfully tried revegetation? 


MR. HALLIWELL: 


I don*t know if they have tried revegetation, but I can certainly 
take you through hundreds of square miles in the Coal Branch region 
and show you disturbed areas above 5,000 feet that haven't reproduced. 
It's bare and the flower systems and low grass growth have 
disappeared. Some of it is disturbed to the point where erosion has 
taken place not only at a particular development but downstream or 
down the incline as well. 


MR. KINISKY: 


How does the Chamber stand on the wildland proposals of the 
Wilderness Association? 


MR. HALLIWELL: 


I presume you are referring to an area like the Willmore 
Wilderness. 


MR. KINISKY: 


There is a whole string of these areas all the way down the 
foothills. 


MR. HALLIWELL: 


We would tend to support them, in fact very much so. Our 
wilderness setting, as anyone who has lived in this country for very 
long knows, is fast depreciating and fast deteriorating. To the 
layman at least it would seem that whenever a resource development 
wants to move into an area it can move without very much opposition. 
Perimeters are moved and altered for them. We feel that should stop. 
Once a wilderness area is declared the government then should face the 
issue and say there will never again be another development within its 
confines. 
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MR. DOWLING: 


For some time, and certainly through my lifetime, man has viewed 


himself as being apart from nature. He speaks of himself as _ one 
entity and of nature as another. In your view, is man a part of 
nature? 


MR. HALLIWELL: 


He is just as much a part of nature as his socks are part of his 
clothes. To say that man is not part of his environment or not part 
of his natural surroundings is utterly ridiculous in my humble 
opinion. 


For those who say that resource management or the corporate image 
has destroyed our environment, I really question that to the fullest 
extent of the word. Many times John Q. Public has helped to ruin his 
Own surroundings just as much as any corporate image I have seen. But 
I think he is a part of nature and he cannot change that. 
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Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 
The Hinton and District Chamber of Commerce is very pleased to have 
the opportunity to present its views on land use in the Eastern 


Slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 


We have an area consisting of hundreds of square miles of the most 
beautiful, untouched country, which must be developed to be apprec- 


jated, as it is largely inaccessible. 


This development should be accomplished with consideration being 
given to our Canadian Heritage, rather than with the view to full 
exploitation of natural resources for the increment of the business 
community. In fact, development motivated by self-interest, either 


of a group or an individual, must be controlled. 


The following three headings, with points of elaboration are set 
out for the Hinton area to enhance tourism, which is presently our 


fastest-growing industry. 


I. Hinton is the hub of a vast recreational area: 

a. Due to restrictions on development in Jasper National Park, 
tourists find an extreme overcrowding of existing facilities, 
to the point of being turned away. There is no indication 
that restrictive policy on development within the Park will 
change. 

The situation enhances Hinton's location in providing accomm- 


odation for these tourists, who take daily trips to the Park. 
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For example: The Wally Byam Caravan Club International, 
which has in past years used Park facilities, is this year 
locating in Hinton for two weeks as they were refused accommo- 
dation in Jasper National Park. 
The Retread Motorcycle Club of Canada and the United States 
was also turned away and located in Hinton. 
The town of Hinton is ideally located to accommodate tourists 
due to proximity to the Park. The ultra-modern facilities 
provide all the amenities necessary to the comfort of the 
travelling public. 
We strongly recommend that the Environment Conservation Authority 
consider these facts when development in this area is contemplated. 
We realize that specific recreational developments may be considered, 
but our concern is that no extensive, concentrated development be 
allowed to parallel Highway 16 between Hinton and Jasper. 

b. There are many undeveloped tourist attractions outside the 
Park within daily reach of Hinton that need only to be 
advertised. 

1. The Cadomin Caves 

2. The Hoo-Doos (near Emerson Lake). Developed by North 
Western Pulp and Power Ltd. 

3. Ogre Canyon 

4, Emerson Lake 


5. The Coal Branch area (Luscar and Cadomin) 
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Promoting these tourist attractions within the Hinton area will 


no doubt relieve some of the pressure on the National Park. 


II. Forestry Trunk Road Development 

We strongly support and recommend the immediate upgrading of the 
Forestry Trunk Road from the Peace River Block through Grande Cache, 
Hinton, Nordegg and proceeding to the Crow's Nest Pass area. 

a. The route should be upgraded to accommodate heavy traffic 
with many Forestry feeder roads to points of interest to 
the tourists. 

b. We urge that only planned, Government-controlled development 
be considered along the route, with no restrictions on 
sources of capital investment. 

c. This route slices through a virgin area of prime interest to 
the tourist and should be constructed not only as a means to 
move traffic, but as a tourist road through the most scenic 


settings. 


III. Land Use Planning 
This is, in our opinion, the most crucial issue confronting the 
Environment Conservation Authority in the Eastern Slopes. 

a. We strongly recommend that no development of any kind be 


allowed until a total plan for the Eastern Slopes is 
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formulated to eliminate unforeseen problems in future 
development as the total utilization of the area unfolds. 
b. It is suggested that you designate the Eastern Slopes as 
a single zone in a Land Use Bank, such as the study now 
complete for the Yellowhead Corridor. 
c. We recommend a restriction in the Hinton-Jasper Corridor to 
non-commercial development, allowing commercial development 


only in established areas, where applicable. 


IV. Industrial Use of Resources Throughout the Eastern Slopes 
We support the extraction and utilization of renewable and non-rewable 
resources of the Eastern Slopes on a Government controlled basis. 
Conservation and industry must take the middle road, in agreement, to 
sustain the viability of job-producing towns and villages throughout 
this region. 
In our view, industry has been, for the most part, responsible in the 
extraction of resources, and in a great many cases has actually improved 
the situation from its previous condition. 
Our pulp industry in particular has shown excellent forest management 
on its lease. 

a. Fire control 

b. Reforestation 

c. Disease control 

d. Public roads 


e. Tourist and camp areas 
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We believe that strict Government control of the region will 
ensure that industry conforms to the guidelines set down 
regarding resources within the Zone. 

In conclusion we submit, in summary, our strong support to the 


following points: 


1. Opening this region to more tourists by upgrading roads 
specifically - the Forestry Trunk Road. 

2. Restricted development - and only within established 
areas, where applicable. 

3. Allow no development until a total plan for the region 
is formulated. 

4. Establish a Land Bank for the Zone. 

5. Restrict the Hinton-Jasper Corridor to non-commercial 
development. 

6. Promoting existing tourist attractions outside the Park. 

7. Support of Industry regarding renewable and non-renewable 


resources under strict Government control. 


May we attempt, in wisdom, to have the environmentalist, the tourist, 
the industrialist and the local citizen live harmoniously, and in so 


doing provide a viable condition in which all will prosper. 


Tuesday, July 3, 1973 
Hinton,Alberta 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKYs: 


Many people are terrified of development because of things that 
have been done in the past, When you use the word "“development" are 
you talking about things you brought up later on in your brief when 
you were talking about a very highly-controlled form of development? 


MR. STEELE: 


Thats right. If a big promotional development is allowed I 
think it has to fall within regulations set down by the government. I 
don't think it should be allowed. People can point to a film showing 
a seismic line that has been blazed through. I think if there was a 
problem there it would have to fall back on the people who allowed 
certain companies to get into these areas. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What is the stand of your Chamber on the wildland proposals made 
by the Wilderness Association? 


MR. STEELE: 


I think certain areas can be designated as wilderness parks, but 
I dontt think that would hold back certain restrictions, even in those 
parks, if they're established on a proper basis of control. If we 
designate 1,000 square miles as a park and leave it alone I can't see 
what use it will have for future generations. It will be a great area 
that possibly has minerals which could be extracted without disturbing 
the environment. 


MR. KINISKY: 


When you speak of upgrading the trunk road are you referring to 
the standard of upgrading being done on the Kananaskis road? 


MR. STEELE: 

It should be a tourist type of road capable of moving fair 
volumes of traffic, but it shouldn't be a super highway that allows a 
70 or 80 miles an hour speed limit. 

MR. KINISKY: 

All of the land on which development can take place is publicly- 
owned Crown land. You are asking for no restriction on investment. 
Are you ready to accept the fact that foreigners could come in, take 
control of the land and develop it? 

MR. STEELE: 

Yes. 
MR. KINISKY: 

You are one of the few people who have been very much in favour 
of developing the tourist business. A lot of people have told us that 


they are getting sick and tired of tourists because they are being 
robbed of their own birthright. How do you feel about that? 
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MR. STEELE: 


I find that tourism and jobs created by tourists are starting to 
come on very strongly. Many businesses which have opened along the 
highway strip have provided more employment in our area. It's ina 
concentrated area and I'm sure it has been good for the town. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Biologists and zoologists tell us that one of the real dangers to 
our wildlife resource is the endless penetration of roads and so on 
into our wilderness areas, yet you propose that we put roads in so 
people can have access to these areas. 


MR. STEELE: 


I wonder if that's totally true. We are not talking about 
crisscrossing the area completely like a checkerboard. But for areas 
where there are good lakes for fishing and this type of thing I think 
it's good when roads are provided so people can really see the 


country. If we have hundreds and hundreds of miles locked in this 
certainly doesn't do me any good and I'm sure a lot of people like to 
get out into these areas to camp and hike. Some controls, 


restrictions on hunters for example, can be exercised. 
MR. KINISKY: 


How do you explain the vast difference in the stance you have 
taken in your brief compared to the one from the Edson Chamber of 
Commerce? 


MR. STEELE: 


I'n totally surprised about Edson. Industry and 
environmentalists can work together and I really think they have to 
work together. When I look at the briefs that have gone forward so 
far we have two opposing factions, one for and one against, and there 
is no one in the middle. I think that's too bad because someone will 
have to be in the middle. If we want jobs for the future these jobs 
have to come from industry. But if people are going to knock, knock, 
knock all the time maybe the jobs won't be here and then we'll see 
what the situation is at that point. 


Both industry and the environmentalists have to give. There have 
been problems in the past, certainly with seismic lines and perhaps in 
the pulp industry. But with both factions having an input I'm sure 
there can be an improvement. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You speak of no development in the Hinton-Jasper corridor. How 
would you propose we handle the private land that is held there and 
the private individual who wants to develop his own land? 


MR. STEELE: 


I think there are restrictions governing commercial development 
on this land. We are proposing that Hinton is a good point with its 
major facilities including hospitals, motels and other necessities. 
It is not necessary to allow a great string of commercial developments 
between the two. 
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MR. DOWLING: 

Has your Chamber discussed the possibility of a new government 
department or a single governing agency with respect to land planning 
and control on the eastern slopes? 

MR. STEELES 

Is there not a group presently doing studies in that area? 
MR. DOWLING: 

There is a group doing studies but they have no control. 
MR. STEELE: 

I think it's probably good that people doing specific studies for 
the land use will, in devoting full attention to it, be able to 
formulate the program. 

MR. DOWLING: 

You also speak of government-controlled development, especially 
with respect to the trunk road. Does the Chamber harbour any fears 
that the government might get too much control? 


MR. STEELE? 


No. We felt that specific control in the green area was very 
important. 


MR. DOWLING: 

Are you giving us a free hand to do what we will? 
MR. STEELE: 

Whether we give you the free hand or not you've got it. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Coming from private enterprise that's quite an admission. 
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Introduction 


The process of urbanization with resulting growth of 
major metropolitan areas of Canada places human beings in 
greater proximity to an Increasing number of human beings 
and by the sheer size of built-up areas separates the man 
from nature, The active cultivation of land surrounding the 
metropolitan concentrations relegates nature in its original 
state to so-called wilderness areas, On the other hand, the 
modern technology of man and transportation reduce the 
volume of physical strain (exercise) whlch an average 
individual experiences; thus, the fitness and consequently 
the functions of the major organs and body are gradually 


Impaired, 


The technology, organization and often regimentation 
of work our soclety requires reduce the sometimes original 
and creative labor and crafts to a mechanized humdrum 
existance and the stresses of the, combined with massive 
pressures our society of today imposes upon individuals, 
generate an equally massive desire, and Indeed a need for 


recreation, 
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The urban areas combat the deficiencies of nature, 
exercise and recreation by provision of parks, zoos, 
sportsfields and plants, cultural and recreational institutions 
and facilities; however, s=!dom are those three needs 
combined Into one single time and space dimension, as the 
very nature of the city militates against such an Integrated 
answer to all the needs. It does not automatically follow 
that all people have all three needs at the same time — or at 
all; nevertheless, an Increasing number of people do seek 
and find the areas where nature, exerclse and recreation 


could be combined, 


The places which provide an integrated answer to the 
needs are the summer and winter resorts, and their popularity 
Is steadily Increasing. The major part of the North American 
continent Is subject to relatively long and cold winters which 
add an additional dimension to human needs, that of turning 
the season of physical discomfort into a season of physical 
enjoyment. The phenomenal growth of skling as a mass sport 
and the corresponding growth of ski facilitles provide 
an undeniable testimony to this fact. In Alberta, the 


combination of winter conditions and mountains resulted In 
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growth of winter sports and recreation in both Jasper and 
Banff National Parks. This growth of demand and the resulting 
call for expansion of facilities are coming at present into 
sharp conflict between those who are determined to preserve 
National Parks, and those who want to cater to human needs; 

it could be argued, however, that conservation of nature 

does cater to more important human needs than the purely 
recreational aspects of nature as a resource, For an 
understanding of the magnitude of this conflict, the growth 

in users (passengers entering the Parks ) is quite relevant. 


This growth is illustrated below: 


Annual count of Passengers Entering Jasper National Park 


1959 - 1960 324,857 
1960 - 1961 356, 538 
1961 - 1962 346,493 
1962 - 1963 392, 987 
1963 - 1964 468, 579 
1964 - 1965 480, 102 
1965 - 1966 522, 658 
1966 - 1967 595, 164 
1967 - 1968 652, 186 
1966 - 1969 834, 748 
1969 - 1970 1,135,558 
1970 - 1971 1,121,639 


( Sept 50, 1979) 


Source: Jasper National Park - Provisional Master Plan 
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For all practical reasons it could be concluded that 
the number of passengers tripled in the twelve year perlod, 
Assuming the same rate of growth for the following twelve 
years, 1971 to 1983, close to 3, 250, 000 passengers in one 
year will enter the park by 1983, with the vast majority 
using the recreational and sport facilities of the park. 


Banff National Park reveals a similar picture: 


1953 — 1959 880, 150 
1969 ~ 1970 2, 346, 030 
1970 - 1971 1,671,911 


Source: Banff National Park - Provisional Master Plan 


Projecting again the growth for the next twelve years 
and rounding off the figures, we could anticipate that Banff 


should receive in 1983 some 6,500, 000 passengers. 


Neediess to say, there is a saturation point after 
which the purpose of national parks (if the demand for 
accommodation, recreation and travelling facilities are 
fully met) will be obliterated and swept away. Both demands - 


those for the conservation of nature and those for facilities 
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for people - are legitimate, but it becomes increasingly 
obvious that both could not be met in one limited physical 


arca, 


A major compromise proposal was rejected by the 
public and governments. That rejection made it clear that 
a compromise could only undermine the principles of 
conservation and lead to a gradual crosion and the ultimate 
loss of the primary objectives of national parks. While the 
national parks (Banff and Jasper ) in the past were mainly 
summer resorts, the last ten years have seen some very 
major shifts in the nature of use and the type of users of 


facilitics. 


The "Village Lake Louise!’ proposal presents projections 
for Winter Visitation and Skier Days at Lake Louise from 
1970 to 1980 and in tables extends those projections to 1990, 


as shown below: 


Season Skier Days Period Total Visitors 
1970 - 1971 75,000 1970-1971 1, 000, 000 
1979 — 1980 400, 00C 1979-1980 1,690, 000 
1989 - 1990 1, 000, 000 1989-1990 2, 200, 000 


Source: Economics Research Associates 
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Unfortunately, the same excellent projections are not 
available for Jasper National Park, but it could be assumed 
that the rate of growth in demand could be very similar, 
Canadian ski demand for three years only (1967, 1968, 
1969 ) shows that winter recreation in terms of skiing is a 


very major nced and consequently a very major industry: 


Total Canadian Ski Demand 1967 1968 1969 


Pairs of skis manufactured 
or imported 265, 208 305, 314 386, 000 
(est. ) 


Source: Village Lake Louise, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


By this time it is obvious that the national parks will 
not supply the resort and recreational facilities beyond a certain 
point and refusal of the Village Lake Louise project indicates 
that the point of '!no deal" is nearly reached, The question 
to be resolved is where that need will be catered to and who 
is going to reap the benefits of this major source of tourist 


income and generator of both direct and indirect employment, 
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The facilities as they are now provided In national 
parks, In contrast to such North American resorts as 
Sun Valley, Aspen, Vail, etc., are very Inadequate, and 
in contrast to Cortina, Davos, Alberg, St. Anton etc., in 
Europe, pathetic. While British Columbia has several 
relatively satisfactory ski areas developed such as Tod 
Mountain, Vernon, Apex, Revelstoke, and Geribaldi, Alberta 
has Snow Ridge and Silver Summit, both with great limitations 
and neither really successful. The lesson that the successful 
resorts could teach is as follows: 
1) The ski terrains should be of an Alpine class, with 
good snow conditions and at an altitude that allows 
for an extended ski season. 
2) The access must be off and very close to major highway 
systems. 
3) |The accommodation and all the other facilities must be 
comprehensive and of high quality. 
4) The proximity to an airport is paramount. 
5) The area should be a year-round resort to be able to 
support economically the major facilities, 
6) There should be a diversity In type and price of 


accommodation, as well as provision for private 


7) 
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chalets, cottages, etc, 

The resort community should be aesthetically 
pleasing, carefully designed and even more carefully 
controlled to create a harmonious blend in and with 


the environment. 


MAIN DRAINAGE COUR 


3500 
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The Concept of Proposal 


Having accepted the above broad Indicators of future growth 
and needs of the people, and having considered and adopted the above 
seven guides for successful development, we are presenting the 
following proposal for the development of a major resort area In 


Alberta. 


The Site and Its Characteristics 


We have selected an area based on Folding Mountaln and 
adjacent to Highway 16 West and the boundary of the Jasper Park as 
the most desirable location for a major summer-winter recreational 
resort. The study of topography, aerial photography, visual (from 
the air) and on-site Inspection of slopes and snow conditlons (June 
and January of the year), of the tentative locations of gondolas and 
IIfts points to high quality and highly diversified types of ski runs 
and terratns superior to the "Old Baldy"! mountain complex In 
Sun Valley, Idaho, and not too dissimilar, although at the lower 


altitude, than the Valuga, Glanzig and Capal Mountain complex In 
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St. Anton, Arlberg, Austria. 


The valley of Drystone Creek could provide relatively easy 
access Into the core of a ski complex, which could be developed Into 
a circular system of lifts and runs, affording the skier the greatest 
degree of variety, distributing skiers over a wide area, thus 
ellminating crowding at the Individual lift terminals. The lower 
slopes adjacent to the site of the community could be supplied with 
shorter lifts affording a walking distance access from accommodation 
to ski terrain. Those slopes could cater to the beginner and a lower 


range of Intermediate skier. 
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Transportation 


Highway 16 /Vest fs a major east-west traffic artery In 
‘Western Canada since It forms a portion of the Yellowhead Route. 
Plans are underway for substantial upgrading of the present two- 
lane paved highway with the eventual result belng a four-lane 
divided highway In all probability with severely restricted 
accesses. The proposed site of the community Is adjacent to this 


highway. 


There Is lesser and lesser dependence on railway transpor ta=- 
tlon for passenger traffic; however, for whatever advantage that could 
offer, the CNR main line Is located within 2} to 2 miles from the 
porposed townsite. The alrport Is located near the Town of Hinton 
and capable of receiving a DC3 type of aircraft. /Vith an extension 
In northerly direction It could be upgraded substantially and 
eventually be capable of recelving larger long distance planes. This 
could be a key facility In terms of extremely populJar charter flights 


and package recreational tours, 
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The Townslite 


Most of the skl resorts of relatively recent origin are based 
on @ main lodge or a hotel complex, with a more or less captive 
audience, Introducing certain uniformity In treatment In terms of 
entertalnment, meals and price ranges. The other approach 
which is eiso represented on this continent is to provide lifts and 
tows, etc,, and leave the accommodation to a random chance that 
private Individuals would provide for tourlsts. The extreme cases 
resulted in a monopolistic situation (Sunshine, etc.) or in a hodge= 
podge of unrelated facilities such as the present townsite of Jasper 


or the Lake Louise Development. 


While the first situation removes the salutary effects of 
competition, the other tends to destroy the community feeling and 
character and results In an exceptionally poor visual environment. 
Granted our tradition of mountain communities Is not very old and 
the existing ones In the mountain region of Canada had thelr origins 
as rallway or mining campsnevertheless the wholesale transplant 
of architectural forms more sulted for "joy-strips" of North 


American communities does confllct with the nature of mountain 
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terrain. 


There is a considerable body of architectural opinion opposed 
to transplanting the organically-developed styles of Alpine Europe 
Into a North American environment; nevertheless there is little to 
recommend in recent proposals containing subjective monuments to 
the designer and dealing with such strange (transplanted?) 
architectural elements as Babylonian hanging gardens, heavy 
concrete of Japanese Kenzo Tange or the sculptural vagaries of 
Le Corbusier, ‘When contrasted with the human scale towns and 
villages of Alpine Europe, with their charm and intimacy of 


Internal vistas, the "original" approaches suffer considerably. 


Qur community concept is based on a re-creation of our Alpine 
Village, with small harmonious Individual buildings, narrow streets 
and intimate opening into squares and plazas with peripheral and 
concealed traffic and parking, In this way the silhouette will blend 
with the mountains and the external grandeur of nature will be 


contrasted with Intimacy of the interlor of community. 
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Method of Approach 


The preceding, very generalized, concept of recreational 
development did satisfy our group that further and more detalied 
evaluation of potential would be warranted, To arrive at the 
ultimate physical development stage we propose a number of 
research and study steps. The following are the main areas of 


our further approach: 


1, A detalled examination of terrain both In terms of the townslte 
and recreational facility with the emphasis on: 
a) Ecology 
Solls, flora and fauna, drainage. 
b) Climate 
General and microclimatic characteristics, precipitation, 


exposures, 


' 
2. a) Recreational utilization of terrain slopes, tralls (hiking, 
v 
riding and cross country skiing) alpine hiking and mountain 
climbing, downhill, slalom - advanced, Intermediate, 


beginners, 


b) 


3. a) 


b) 


c) 


4. a) 


b) 
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Engineering Considerations 
Access roads, location of gondolas and lifts, localized 
services and the ski lodges (at facilities), trall cabins, 


etc., clearing and improvement to ski slopes. 


Townsite Plan 

Physical layout, distribution of the key land uses, traffic 

and parking, utillties and services. 

Architectural Considerations 

Grouping, mass and scale of buildings, enclosure of 

space, predominant style and texture, landscape - 

manmade and natural, treatment of enclosed spaces and vistas. 
Development Priorities 

Staging of ski facilities and terrain Improvements, staging 


of construction and structures of the townsite. 


Budgeting 

Long-term capital expenditure program, phased financing 
of development 

Administrative Procedure 


Cwnership, management and operation of development. 


The preceding outline of methodology will be undertaken after 


the economic feasibility study in terms of the volume and the rate of 


demand ardgeneralized assessment of corresponding expenditures 


are completed, 
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«Vorking Team 


The project, in order to be successful, must result out of 
a close work team composed of 4 considerable range of expertise. 
As could be deduced from the previously outlined method of 
approach, each of the main elements of development will require 


a group of specialists such as: 


a) ecologists 

b) alpine ski and mountalneering experts 
c) town planners 

d) engineers 

e) architects 


f) management and financial experts 


Mnile, at the present, it would be premature to engage all 
the experts required, since an indication of the provincial govern- 
ments Interest Is paramount for proceeding further with the project, 
the part of the team is already assembled and indeed It was already 
involved In the preliminary examination of areas potential for active 
recreation, The Froject Coordinator will be Mr, D, L. Makale, 


MTPIC, who would be responsible for all the technical aspects of 
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development. In this work he will be supported by the staff of 
Makale, Holloway and Associates Ltd., Town and Regional 
Planners. Although the main professional expertise of 

Mr. Makale is that in the area of town and site planning, 

Mr. Makale has some forty years of skiing experience and close 
knowledge of most of the Canadian ski resorts as well as 

Sun Valley facilities in Sun Valley, Idaho, Cortina in Italy, 
Insbruck and St. Anton in Austria and several smaller 
European resorts. During his recent ski trip to Austria, 

Mr. Makale secured the services of Mr. Robert Glick of Auhof, 
St. Anton, who is the foremost ski and mountaineering expert of 
Arlberg district In Austria, hir. Gl&ck is prepared to serve as 


an expert consultant to the group. 


If the project proceeds beyond this proposal stage, we will 
secure services of ecologists, soil experts and economists. In 
order to provide finances and management for the planning and 
development of the project, the principals of parties Involved 


will form a development consortium, 
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Timing and Conditions of Proposal 


In order to undertake this very major project, both in terms 
of time and expenditure, the development consortium will require 
certain essistance from the provincial government. The assist- 


ance will be required in the following areas: 


In order to Initiate the work we will require a guarantee by 
the provincial government that subject to acceptable plans for 
development, we will receive the necessary permission to install 
and operate the recreational facilities. Ouring the study analysis 
and design period, we would require an assurance by the govern= 
ment that our group will have at least two years of time in which to 
complete the design of the project with subsequent detalled 
proposals. ODuring this period the government will grant a two 
year lease on the general area of development for a nominal sum 
or Instead provide a guarantee that we will have an exclusive right 


to prepare the development proposals for Folding Mountain area, 


In the case our proposal is accepted we would require a long 
term lease covering the access road, day lodges, chalets, and cabins, 


ski slopes, trails and lift installation sites, 
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In terms of the townsite we would require a land ownership 
in order to justify considerable investment in services, utilities and 
bulldings. We will undertake to provide certain percentage of land 
to be established by detailed studies, design, and economic analysis, 
for sale to the other parties at a price mutually considered as 
reasonable between the representative of the government and the 
development consortium. If and when the detailed plans are accepted 
by the government, we would like the specific architectural controls 
relating to design, size and texture of buildings to form a part of 


the sale agreements to otner parties. 


Any additional conditions which may be required in order to 
develop the project to a high level of excellence will be derived from 
our further design work and shall be mutually agreed upon by the 
government and the development consortium, 

Yours very truly, 
On Behalf Of Kardinal Holdings Ltd., and 


Makale, Holloway & Associates Ltd. 


v4 


~L. Makale, MTPIC tan 


President 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 

Why do you need 28 square miles of land? 
MR. MAKALE: 

Actually we need only the area where the trails and ski 
facilities are proposed. But we also believe that the area should be 
protected against hunting, horses, grazing and so on. A bullet, for 
example, can travel three-quarters of a mile and more. I think there 
should be an area for which someone is responsible. We don*t ask that 
we be responsible. It would be controlled in any case by the 
government, but it could be placed in a special category so that it 
could be controlled as one entity. 

MR. KINISKY: 

How much non-paying public access would be allowed in this area? 

MR. MAKALE: 


With the exception of the lake facilities, which will have to be 
paid for, it will be completely open to the public. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Are you proposing any facilities such as campsites for low-income 
families? 


MR. MAKALE: 


We are not proposing parks for mobile homes and trailers for the 


Simple reason that they take up such large areas of land. With due 
respect to the users, I think these parks are very unsightly. They 
would not be in keeping with the aesthetics of our development. Also 


a large percentage of the camper trails and so on have internal 
supporting systems. We don't want to overtax our utilities by dumping 
sewage accumulated over four or five days. 


We are, however, proposing an active approach to such groups as 
the Boy Scouts, YMCA, YWCA and the Youth Hostels Association. It has 
always been my opinion, and my group agrees with me, that skiing in 
this country is an unnecessarily expensive sport. There is no 
provision for young people whatsoever. They either go with their 
parents and bankrupt them with the cost of hotels, lifts and 
everything else, or they just don't go. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What would you estimate to be the largest number of people who 
would be on-site on any day? 


MR. MAKALE: 


I know there were days when Marmot Basin had upward of 3,000 to 
3,500 people. Since we propose eventually a rather strong lift 
facility with circular skiing, which is going to provide tremendous 
variety, we might easily reach and even surpass that number. hoe, TE 
dontt think the level of users would be constant. We wiil attract 
more users on teachers’ holidays, New Year's, long weekends and so on. 
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MR. KINISKY: 


Since you'fre still at the concept stage, I presume you haven't 
really done any environmental impact studies. 


MR. MAKALE: 


We have broadly considered the water and disposal of waste, both 
liquid and solid. We do have at least certain parameters which we 
agreed we should follow. 


I would like to call on Mr. Nicolson to expand on our conceptual 
approach to utilities and wastes. 


MR. NICOLSON: [From the floor] 


We have not yet proven a complete water supply, but there is 
evidence of underground springs in the area, and it could well be that 
there is an underground river across the highway. 


The main concern is with sanitary sewage disposal. We propose a 
secondary system, either an aerated lagoon or a mechanical treatment 
plant. On the basis of 30 days storage and an average population of 
2,000 people a month, the effluent from such a lagoon would be 
approximately 0.7 cubic feet per second. 


Some concern was expressed about the impact on Drystone Creek. I 
estimate there is at least 100 cubic feet per second going down that 
stream at the moment. I understand the Athabasca River gets as low as 
900 cubic feet per second in the wintertime. It is 15 times that 
amount or greater in the higher flows. I just computed this figure of 
0.7 cubic feet per second to give you some idea of the amount of 
effluent produced by a development like this compared, for example, 
with the 25 million gallons per day that are effectively handled by 
the plant here. 


MR. KINISKYs 


What information do you have to indicate there will be favourable 
snow conditions? 


MR. MAKALE: 


we have records available for Jasper, Hinton and other 
meteorological points, but we don't have records for Folding Mountain. 
We have, however, visited the mountain on foot and by helicopter at 
various times of the year. We found that as late as June the _ snow 
conditions on the upper levels, that is 5,500 feet and up, were 
excellent. This definitely is one area we will have to investigate 
further, but there is every indication of snow conditions very similar 
and perhaps superior to Marmot Basin and Sunshine. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Would you anticipate that your clientele would come largely from 
Alberta and the Prairies, or would you have to draw on a market beyond 
those boundaries in order to have an economically viable operation? 


MR. MAKALE: 


No. Those in the group could look after all the expenditures for 
the studies required to bring the project to the point where it is 
absolutely proven to everybody's satisfaction. We could undertake a 
limited amount of the financing ourselves. We have two options and 
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we've talked to several people in Edmonton. Basically it is Albertans 
who are prepared to finance the project. We could conceivably go 
public at the development stage, but we definitely see this as an 
Alberta based and Alberta run operation. 


MR. DOWLING: 
But would your clients come from Alberta and the Prairies? 
MR. MAKALE: 


We hope that our clients will come from all of Canada. There is 
a tremendous drain of tourist dollars from Canada. People in Toronto 
and Montreal would love to ski the Rocky Mountains, but they are too 
far away and too expensive for them. They find it cheaper to fly to 
Austria, Switzerland or France for two or three weeks" skiing. 


I expect the bulk of our visitors will come from Alberta. By 
1991, it is estimated that the population of Edmonton will be 960,000 
to 970,000. It is also estimated that by that time both Saskatoon and 
Regina will have populations over 250,000. So the population of 
Alberta and also Saskatchewan and Manitoba will be capable of 
supporting this facility. But I do not want to be parochial. I would 
not tell someone, “Sorry, you are from the United States. You cannot 
go in there unless we trade. One of us goes to San Francisco and you 
send one here from San Francisco." That would be ridiculous. 


MR. DOWLING: 


My question was not about the exclusion of other people. Is 
there a large enough local market that you wouldn't be looking to 
visitors coming great distances to maintain the operation on a paying 
basis? 


MR. MAKALE: 


Although we have not done an economic feasibility study, we have 
thought about this. I think this facility could be substantially 
Supported by the people of Alberta. 


MR. DOWLING: 


One piece of data you used to establish the need for this 
facility was the number of visitations to Jasper National Park. In 
the parks they count everything that comes in = there isa 
multiplier per vehicle. Do you know how many of the vehicles coming 
into the park did not stop but continued westward? 


MR.’ EDWARDS: [From the floor] 

Peter Edwards with Makale, Holloway and Associates. 

According to the figures for 1963, 1969 and 1970 - and these 
are currently being updated - the proportion of through traffic does 
not exceed 5 to 10 per cent. Also, the heaviest traffic is through 
the east gates where we would be situated. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Would this area be of international calibre when it is fully 
developed? 
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MR. MAKALE? 


Having skied in many areas in Europe and on this continent, I 
feel this could develop into the finest ski area in Canada and one ot 
the finest in the world. Last January I was in St. Anton in the 
Aclberg area, and the configuration of the three main mountains 11. 
that ski complex, Valuga, Glanzig and Capal, 1s identical to that of 
Folding Mountailt. and two lesser adjacent mountains. 


MR. DOWLING? 


Will there be direct access to the ski lodge, which is 4 mile ani 
three-quarters from the main facilities? 


MR. MAKALEs 


We propose a circular road around the alpine village with parking 
on the periphery outside of the circular road. With the exception of 
delivery and essential service traffic, we will have only pedestrian 
traffic throughout the alpine village. By doing this we will be able 
to re-create the narrow streets, squares and everything else. There 
will definitely be no parking facilities or public access with cars to 
the ski lodge area. AS a matter of fact we are seriously 
contemplating having more of a glorified trail than a froal to 
discourage motor vehicles from coming into the heart of the ski basin. 
We feel there is absolutely no need for motor vehicle access. We 


could provide horse-drawn sleighs and minibuses and the hardier souls 
could walk. 


MR. DOWLING: 


What is the topography between the ski village and the ski lodge? 
Is it downhill going to the lodge? 


MR. MAKALE: 


It's downhill. You= could in fact "ski "from the topvot Folding 
Mountain all the way down to the village square. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Would it be possible to ski from the village to the ski lodge, 
take a lift up and ski back? 


MR. MAKALE: 


itm afraid not. It will be possible to ski from the lodge to the 
village, or to take the small bar and traverse ‘to the lodge. The 


terrain follows Drystone Creek and drops from the proposed day lodge 
into the village. 


MR. DOWLING: 


What architectural style do you propose in the village? 


MR. RICHARDS: 
Berty Richards. [From the floor] 


Wetre thinking of something whach is architecturally very quiet 
and in sympathy with nature = low buildings with sloping roofs 
suggesting the sloping hills and integrated with the surrounding area 
by means of Landscaping between units. Local materials will be used 
as much as possible. There will be a lot of wood and probably very 
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little brick. We may use some of the timber that will be removed fron 
the ski areas. There will be no definite style, just something 
indigenous to the area and sympathetic with the actual location. 


MR. DOWLING: 
So we'll have a "flair for the Canadian" shall we say? 
MR.! RICHARDS: 


It will be very indigenous. We won't take a style from anywhere 
else. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You indicated that because the skiing activity probably would not 
carry the operation over the entire twelve month period, this will 
have to be a year-round resort in order to be viable. Is there 
sufficient summer activity to do that? I have the feeling that the 
skiing would be the major producer of revenue and would make the whole 
thing viable. 


MR. MAKALE: 


Nop) Sut cannortr I really don't feel wetre at the stage in 
developing our resources in western Canada where we can take just one 
portion of the year and say it will make a viable development. We 
will have to rely considerably on summer activities, We aren't 
proposing anything elaborate in terms of summer facilities - some 
tennis courts and swimming fools. Mostly there will be hiking, 
walking, riding, packing and fishing if Mystery Lake is stopped. We 
are proposing low-key summer recreational activities. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You mentioned a two to three year period. Were you referring to 
the time required to evolve a detailed plan, or to the time required 
for construction? 


MR. MAKALE: 


We feel it will take us that long to get the answers to all the 
questions and to formulate a detailed plan. Construction would follow 
and would have to be staged. 


MR. DOWLING: 


_ There is an unspoken agreement between the province and the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, National Parks 
Branch, that there be a buffer zone between the park boundary and any 
development. Have you had any conversations about this with the 
National Parks Branch? 


MR. MAKALE: 


No. I have no knowledge of such an agreement. But the Fiddle 
Mountain Range provides a tremendous barrier and buffer. 


MR. DOWLING: 


There is great concemn among people who have appeared at the 
hearings that there might be sufficient capital for initial 
development of a proposal, but not enough to keep it floating until it 
is able to pay. While you feel there is no problem with initial 
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future? 
MR. MAKALE: 


I cannot really answer that. I have not considered it in detail 
Since I felt it would be premature at this point. 


MR. DOWLING: 
But you recognize that it will have to be considered? 
MR. MAKALE: 


Definitely. It has to be resolved before the project is proven 
feasible. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Should you be given permission to proceed, how long a lease would 
you require? 


MR. MAKALE: 


The minimum length of the lease should coincide with the maxinun 
period in which the loan must be repaid, between 25 to 30 years. 
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DISCUSSION ON FOLDING MOUNTAIN RECREATION AREA PROPOSAL 


MR. KYLLO: 
Leo Kyllo, Western Conservation Foundation. 


I congratulate the proposers on some quite good ideas, but we do 
have many concerns. 


The statement of various disciplines involved in the program 
seems to leave out one area that greatly concerns ome. Professional 
recreational specialists have been completely ignored in all the 
development proposals we have heard so far. Also, at what level have 
the environmentalists been involved in the study? Have they been 
concerned right from the first or were they brought in later? 


We've heard a lot of statistics and these can be very misleading. 
The statistics on the projected increase in national park visitations 
based on present growth rates can be carried to the point that by 
about 1990 every Canadian will have to spend around 350 days a year in 
the national park, which I don't think is very likely. So perhaps the 
growth rates are a little misleading. 


I wonder what the yearly variations in snow conditions in the 
Folding Mountain area might be. That area catches a good deal of wind 
coming through the pass, and being a front range slope, I think the 
yearly variation is quite significant. Some of the other ski 
developments in the southern part of the province have had 
considerable problems with this. 


The development area is much too large. Any lease should cover 
only the specific building sites with perhaps a licence of occupation 
on ski lift lines, ski trails and roads. But the entire development 
area should definitely not be covered by a lease. The proposed buffer 
zone could be zoned by the provincial government but should not be 
controlled by the company involved. No disposition of public land 
should be aliowed, especially for private residences. 


Mr. Makale stated that the same uses would be made of the area as 
those proposed by the Alberta Wilderness Association. I refute that 
statement. I feel that the winter use which is vital, especially the 
wildlife range, would be harmed severely by such a development. As 
well, the radiation of people from the alpine village outward would 
have a severe effect on the wildland capability of the area. We don't 
have wildland areas adjacent to such centres as Red Deer and Grande 
Prairie, and they wouldn't function in this location either. 


The compatibility of the development with Hinton especially and 
also with the Circle M Ranch and other public and private lands in the 
region should be questioned. In effect the alpine village would bea 
townsite and whether or not you like it services would spring up. The 
development of another townsite this close to Hinton would bea 
mistake. 


What public finances are required to make this a viable 
operation? Would such things as a DREE grant or other government 
finance or direct assistance be sought? 


The compatibility of the design with natural functions is also a 
question. What concern has your environmentalist expressed over the 
wildlife winter range? What protection of the vegetation within the 
townsite itself has been considered? Intensive developments of this 
nature often cause severe degradation of the vegetation and this 
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should be considered very early in the planning stages. I realize 
this is only a concept at present, but concepts often get ahead of 
certain concerns that might not be expressed. 


MR. TANGHE®S 


Bob Tanghe, Chairman of Zone 4 - 5, Alberta Fish and Game 
Association. 


As with so many proposals of this nature, the big game animal has 
been totally forgotten. What does Mr. Makale propose to do with the 
very substantial herd of bighorn sheep that inhabits the region around 
Mystery Lake? Elk, moose and deer live in the 28 square miles that 
he's asking the people of Alberta to give up, yet he doesn't want to 
give us anything in return unless we pay for it. The coal companies 
are chasing the animals out from the southeast. This proposal will 
chase them out from the northwest. These animals have just as much 
right to be there as Mr. Makale or any of the people of Alberta. 


MR. CARDIFFs 
John Cardiff, Hinton Fish and Game Association. 


Do the figures on page 3 of the brief represent the total gate 
entry for all three park gates? If so, I would say that they are out. 
If, for example, a couple from Hinton go to Fiddle River for a picnic 
in the summer or to Jasper to use the ski facilities in the 
wintertime, they are recorded every time they go through the gate. 
Also, when they do go through the gate, the car is counted and not the 
people in it. 


Item 4, page 7 reads: "The proximity to an airport is paramount." 
What transportation do you propose for these people? 


MS. MCQUAID: 
Jennifer McQuaid. 


Mr. Makale stated that no intensive environmental studies have 
been carried out in the area, but it seems peculiar to me that such a 
proposal has been put forth without any environmental study at all. 


First, he stated that the alpine meadow does not lie within the 
boundaries of this proposal. That is incorrect. A particularly 
beautiful and fragile alpine meadow is located within the proposed 
development area. 


Secondly, this area is not suitable for a ski resort. There is 
not enough snow, since Folding Mountain lies in a chinook belt and the 
ski slope area faces west into the sun and the wind. 


Thirdly, the major ski run is not conducive to comfortable 
skiing. You start out on a scree, go into a very steep and rocky 
cirque and end up in the canyon of Drystone Creek. 


MR. MCLEOD: 
Bob McLeod, Edmonton. 


Mr. Makale, how much are you willing to pay the people of Alberta 
to lease this 28 square miles or 400 acres of land? I estimate that 
400 acres at approximately $10,000 an acre, which is a reasonable 
price, is worth $1 million. At a 10 per cent return to the people of 
Alberta, this comes to a lease payment of $400,000 per year. 
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MRS. GEORG: 
Gudrun Georg. 


I think another ski slope in the area is a very good idea. It's 
unfortunate that like Jasper it is on Highway No. 16. 


Marmot presently occupies approximately five square miles. You 
mentioned that you were afraid of hunting in the area, but do you need 
23 square miles to keep your skiers safe? I'm frankly suspicious of 
what's happening with the rest of the area. 


Also, I do hope that before you expect to get a lease you will 
present the people as well as the government with a lot more specific 
information. 


MR. HANCOCK: 
Richard Hancock. 


The developers want the government to give a definite assurance 
of the area by way of a two year lease or by saying yes right now. 
However, it's very hard to even question their proposal since they've 
given us nothing concrete. They've not tied themselves down to 
anything and have not given any assurance, either financial or in 
terms of a solid development. 


MR. HANCOCK: 
David Hancock. 


My first question concerns the proposed jet port. I am nota 
permanent resident of the area, so I haven't any biases as to wanting 
or not wanting it for the public in the area. But will the jet port 
not attract the affluent tourist who can afford to fly here and who 
has to be catered to with facilities, cars, high-class accommodation 
and things like this? A person who flies here from a foreign country 
or from the far end of our own country will not expect to be kept ina 
low-class motel. The type of person who would expect such 
accommodation does not fly large distances for large amounts of money. 
How necessary is this jet port, economically and otherwise, to the 
development? 


Secondly, I would like to question the economic base of the 
proposing company. In the brief presented by Gudrun Georg and co- 
authored by me and two others, it was mentioned that we would like 
development companies in the eastern slopes to be partly publicly- 
owned. By publicly-owned, I don't mean government ownership or 
control. I mean the sale of shares to the people of Alberta so that 
they have ownership in their own resources. And I do not limit 
ownership to the people of Alberta. I believe it should be open to 
all Canadians within easy access of the area. How likely is it that 
some of the shares in the company will or could be owned by the people 
of Alberta and Canada? 


Thirdly, in our proposal we suggest opening the eastern slopes by 
access roads into other areas to decongest areas adjacent to the main 
highway. Could this proposal not be adapted to a different area away 
from the park gates and the overcrowded facilities? If the roads were 
upgraded it would not be isolated in the wilderness as the proposers 
fear. 
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MR. MELTS: 
Harry Melts. 


I am highly suspicious of how sincere this organization really is 
regarding environmental protection. They found time to go to the 
national park for the gate entry data, but they never asked what 
effects a development next to the park would have. Just last week the 
pack service people in Jasper expressed to me a very great concern at 
the effects this would have on wildlife. They definitely need the 
buffer zone. 


MR. BRONSON? 
Rick Bronson, of Entrance. 


First, the information provided by Jennifer McQuaid is probably 
accurate and pertinent to the area. Furthermore, the parallel drawn 
by Mr. Makale with such areas in Europe as St. Anton is superficial. 
Those areas have two to three times the rainfall of this area. They 
do not experience the same chinook conditions. They have a much 
higher snowfall and much greater ground cover as far as soil is 
concerned. They do not experience the environmental and climatic 
conditions we have in this area. Sometimes I wish the conditions in 
this area were more similar, for purposes of tourism, to those in 
European areas. But we must face the fact that they are not. 


I think this well-intentioned group of gentlemen from Edmonton 
should do more research in this area. They need to use 
environmentalists and recreationists. Alpine villages are valid and 
satisfying. Anyone who has visited them in Europe knows that they 
have their place. But an alpine village does not have a place in the 
Folding Mountain area. 


Finally, speaking for many of the people of Entrance and Brule, I 
would like to say that we support the views of the Edson Chamber of 
Commerce. 


MR. BRADY: 
Ken Brady from Hinton. 


I was gratified to hear Mr. Makale's assurances that the Boy 
Scouts would not be excluded from this development. I'd like to ask 
Mre Makale if he is aware of any plans now with the Department of 
Lands and Forests to establish the William A. Switzer Memorial Park in 
this area? 


MR. REPCHUKs 
Dave Repchuk. 


I'm not supporting this or any other development, but I think 
that a consensus against any concentration of tourist population needs 
to be questioned. Take, for instance, the Jasper-Banff area right 
now. Towns in the Jasper-Banff area may be tremendously overburdened 
with people, but this is what people are looking for. I don't think 
we should consider the people who want to get away from it all because 
you can't build anything for them. But development is needed. I 
don't think we should build a lot of little trailer parks all over the 
forest area and call that serving the public. That*s like 
urbanization. I think we need satellite centres like Jasper and 
Banff. These would encourage decentralization and provide control, 
while so-called trailer villages only encourage exploitation. 
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MR. MAKALE: 


In reply to the first two questions, we have not yet consulted a 
Tecreational expert or an environmentalist. Since this is presently a 
concept and since I'm an expert in human and not animal environments, 
I have considered only human needs at this stage. I fully realize 
that there is such a thing as the coexistence of man and nature, and 
we will definitely endeavour to bring about a state of harmony between 
man and nature in this area. 


Regarding statistics, there isn't a single projection that is 100 
per cent accurate, but they are based on good probabilities. Our 
projections obtained from the National Parks Branch are as accurate, 
for example, as any count of wild animals in an area or of the number 
of wild animals that would be upset by a certain proposal. 


I stated that we do not have accurate data on yearly variations 
in snow rate and that we must obtain this. I'm fully aware of the 
effects of a chinook. I have seen them in the Lake Louise area and on 
Mount Temple. I have also seen the effects of the fohn, the European 
chinooks, on the Alps where the snow disappeared in three days. I am 
definitely concerned with the exceptional conditions produced by these 
very warm winds. 


As regards the size of the development area, it is, I admit, far 
too large. We need only the areas where facilities are to be 
developed and where lifts are to be located. I would like to have 
hunting eliminated for the safety of the people and because I don't 
approve of killing animals. If the government could provide that 
assurance, we would definitely not require that area. All we require 
is the 400 acres for trails and building sites. 


It was mentioned that there should be no disposition of public 
lands for private residences: It is my opinion that there should. 
This is an area where the government should act as an arbitrator. 


The objectives of wilderness groups and developers are not the 
same in every aspect, but there are certain similarities. With the 
exception of the ski facilities and the area under development, which 
is very minor, we are considering the same activities as the 
wilderness groups. I heard someone this morning mention trails, 
hiking, pack horses, visits to Mystery Lake, observation of nature and 
enjoyment of the scenery. 


We use the term “alpine village" because we feel that the 
facilities to be developed will be strictly tourist facilities. But 
the recreational village will not be incompatible with Hinton. From 
my experience as a regional planner I see a certain compatibility 
between Hinton and this proposed development. Hinton will receive 
considerable economic and other benefits from this development. 


Regarding public finances, we have not asked for or considered 
public financing under DREE, ARDA or any other government program. 


With the exception of the trail, which probably won't be used in 
the winter, we are not going to interfere with the pbighorn sheep 
around Mystery Lake. No mention was made this morning in the 
Wilderness Association brief of any buffer, barrier or protection for 
animals coming into this area from the park. The question of the 
buffer, with which I totally agree, was raised only when our 
development was considered. 
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I cannot take responsibility for the accuracy of the count of 
cars and passengers through the park gates. These figures were 
produced and provided by park authorities. 


Concerning transportation from the airport, the proposed airport 
will be only four miles from the development. It should be no more 
difficult to provide transportation from the airport to the 
development than from Nisku to Edmonton, a distance of 17 miles. 


We have already indicated to the Authority that we have not 
conducted an environmental study on the alpine meadows, and also that 
further study will be necessary to determine whether there is enough 
snow. 


That the main slope is not conducive to comfortable skiing 
depends on whether you are an expert skier or not. If you are, you 
don*t look for comfort. If you are a beginner I would not advise you 
to use the main slope. The main slope is diagramatical right now. We 
have the services of Mr. Robert Gluck from St. Anton, one of the 
foremost alpinists, mountain guides and skiers in the Arlberg area of 
Austria. He is prepared to serve as a consultant and can come here to 
investigate and establish routes for the ski trails and lifts. 


I think the value of the land and the cost of the lease is 
something for the government to decide. We will abide by whatever the 
government decides. 


In reply to Mrs. Georg, we do not need 23 square miles. We 
dontt even need 5 square miles. We need far less, assuming that the 
government provides the necessary control. I also agree with Mrs. 
Georg and Mr. Hancock that far more specific information will have to 
be provided before approval is given. 


The jet port is not necessary, but it is definitely an added 
facility and a help to the development. Will the jet port bring 
affluent tourists? Tourists who want to ski will have to be satisfied 
with good solid accommodation. We are not proposing anything deluxe. 
All the people who fly today are not people who look for deluxe 
accommodation. As a matter of fact group air charters would probably 
be far cheaper than motoring here from Saskatoon or Vancouver. So the 
airport will not necessarily bring the affluent person. ie» ice ywil 
extend the services of this facility to middle and lower income people 
from outside the immediate area. 


As for the economic base of the company and whether it will be 
partly publicly-owned, that will depend very much upon the feasibility 
study. We are definitely dealing with an Alberta group and Alberta 
capital, and if we feel it is convenient or desirable to create a 
public company, we'll do that. 


Are we going to congest the highway and are we mobile in this 
particular proposal? No, we are not mobile. We feel that the terrain 
and the logistics of transport and access are the best we could find 
in this area. We have discussed the matter of congestion with the 
Department of Highways and they assure us that they can provide a left 
turn into the village entrance if the development is approved. We are 
working on an internal road system to avoid numerous accesses onto the 
highway. Also, if we move away from the highway, we will not relieve 
the pressure on the existing facilities in Jasper National Park. That 
is one of the reasons we are proposing this type of development. 


Someone was Suspicious of our sincerity. That is his privilege. 
We came very honestly and very sincerely before the Authority. If we 
are amiss in certain areas, please accept my apologies. AS I stated 
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before we are dealing with a broad concept. The questioning of our 
neighbours, that is the park people, will definitely take place. It's 
in our own interest to do it. We would very much like to profit from 
this source of knowledge and experience. 


Mr. Bronson said that the comparison with Europe was superficial. 
Yes, St. Anton is quite different. When I compared St. Anton to this 
area I referred specifically to the topography and the configuration 
of the mountains. I didn't talk about the level of precipitation, the 
amount of soil cover and other dissimilarities. 


No, we were not aware that the Switzer Park was being considered 
by the Department of Lands and Forests. We discovered this only this 
morning. I don't think it is being considered any differently than 
our proposal, which was originally presented to the Director of the 
Department of Lands and Forests on February 27, 1973. 


I assume the statement that development is needed and that it is 
better to concentrate it in one area rather than have it scattered 
along the highway was in support of our position. 


That is the entire list of questions. If I have omitted anybody 
I would be glad to rectify that omission. 


MR. RICHMOND: 

Cyril Richmond, resident of Hinton. 

I'll say this, you haven't answered much tonight. You haven't 
really come up with anything concrete. I think maybe you boys are 
kind of opportunists. You're going to get your foot in the door and 
go from there. 

MR. MAKALE: 

I think that's for the Authority to decide. 

MR. RICHMOND: 


I think that*s right. 
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OPEN DISCUSSION PERIOD 


MR. KYLLO: 
Leo Kyllo, Western Conservation Foundation. 


I'd like to clear up one point that was brought to my attention 
by North Western Pulp and Power. It seems that the document on the 
Folding Mountain area was not clear on one point. fhe land that 
corresponds to the Switzer Memorial Park and the wildland recreation 
area as well as to the Folding Mountain development was released by 
North Western Pulp and Power in 1957 and not recently as the 
publication seemed to indicate. We didn't mean to make any 
implications about the company. I think the release of such an 
opportune area is very beneficial to society and shows some 
responsibility on the company's part. 


I wonder if I could ask North Western how close their timber 
leases are to Jasper Park? Do they stay some distance from the park 
boundary or does some harvesting take place within a very close area? 


MR. WRIGHT: 
Jack Wright, forester in charge of forest management. 


We have left a buffer zone adjacent to Brule Lake for 
environmental reasons, to prevent the active loess area from 
encroaching into our lease. Our actual lease abuts on the Jasper Park 
boundary on the north side of the highway, although cutting has not 
and probably will not take place within approximately one mile of the 
Jasper Park boundary. 


MR. MELTS: 
Harry Melts. 


I want to make a suggestion and ask a question about the Willmore 
Wilderness Area. Some thought should be given to having some other 
agency manage the area, because the Forestry Branch does not seem to 
be interested. 


The other day I went to Willmore from Brock Lake. There is a 
locked gate there with a sign saying, no motor vehicles beyond this 
point. But actually there is a road around. The gate is only 
symbolic. As the Forest Service knows, we met several cars in the 
Willmore Wilderness area, but nothing has been done to stop it. The 
Forestry Branch itself has built roads in the Willmore Wilderness 
area. One example is the horrible road which goes up to the Rock Lake 
lookout. There was a rather modest road going to that lookout. They 
built anew one. At about the 5,000 foot level there is very serious 
erosion with water running between the tracks and so on. 


The tourist appeal of the area has been stressed. The Forest 
Service does not help in any way. I wrote three letters to the 
Department of Lands and Forests in Edmonton asking for information on 
Willmore. They have absolutely none to give, just a bureaucratic blah 
blah answer. I visited the Hinton ranger station for information on 
the Willmore Wilderness. They just said, "Go see the wildlife man. 
He may know something." I think more interest should be exhibited by 
the Forestry Branch. 
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MR. DOWLING: 


I might suggest that you get in touch with the Alberta Wilderness 


Association. They seem to know more about that area than anybody 
else. 
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LAND USE 
and 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
in the 
EASTERN SLOPES 


LIST OF 
PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications prepared by or on behalf 
of the Authority are available on request while they 
remain in stock. 


In some cases a charge will be made. 
Requests should be addressed to, 


ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
9912-107th STREET EDMONTON, ALBERTA T5K 1G5 
Tel. (403)423-2247 


ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION 
AUTHORITY 


ALBERTA 
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ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 


LIST OF PURLTCATIONS 


Environment Conservation Authority. Brochure. Revised edition. 1973. 
Environment Conservation Act, 1970, being chapter 36 of the Statutes of 
Alberta, 1970, with amendments up to June 2, 1972, including pertinent 


sections of other acts referring to the Environment Conservation Authority. 
Office Compilation. 10 pages. 


Annual Report 


Environment Conservation Authority. First annual report, November 1970 
to November 1971. April, 1972. 101 pages. 


Environment Conservation Authority. Second annual report, December 1971 
to December 1972. 


Environment Conservation Authority. Four Ways Forward: education, 
Management, economics, legislation, 1972. 27 pages. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS 
Public Hearings on a Proposal to Restore Water Levels in 
Cooking and Hastings Lakes, August 23, 25, 1971 
E.P.E.C. Consulting Ltd. An economic analysis of the Cooking and Hastings 
Lakes. June 10, 1971. 


Macroplan Consultants Ltd. Recreation potential and development feasibility 
in Halfmoon, Hastings and Cooking Lakes. July - August, 1971. 


Prospectus: Cooking and Hastings Lakes public hearings, Edmonton and South 
Cooking Lake, Alberta, August 23, 25, 1971. 8 pages. 


Proceedings: public hearings on a proposal to restore water levels in Cooking 
and Hastings Lakes, August, 1971. 1 v. 


Summary: public hearings on a proposal to restore water levels in Cooking 
and Hastings Lakes, August, 1971. 64 pages. 


Report and Recommendations: public hearings on a proposal to restore water 
levels in Cooking and Hastings Lakes, August, 1971. (When available) 


Public Hearings on the Environmental Impact of Surface 
Mining in Alberta 


December 13, 15, 17, 21, 1971 and January 6, 1972 


F.F. Slaney and Co. Environmental Impact of Surface Coal Mining Operations 
in Alberta. November, 1971. 59 pages. (Reproduced in the proceedings) 
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Prospectus: the environmental impact of surface mining in Alberta, 
December 13, 15, 17, 21, 1971 and January 6, 1972. 6 pages. 


ue thes 


on the impact on the environment of surface 
1971, January, 1972. 2v. $4.00. 

Summary: pubJic hearings on the impact on the environment of surface 
mining in Alberta, December, 1971, January, 1972. 205 pages. 


Report and Recommendations: public hearings on the impact on the envir- 
onment of surface mining in Alberta, December, 1971, January, 1972. 
(When available) 


Public Hearings on the Conservation of Archaeological and 


Historical Resources in Alberta 
May 25, 29, June 1, 1972 


A prospectus for public hearings: the conservation of historical and 
archaeological resources in Alberta, May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 7 pages. 


Position paper for public hearings: the conservation of historical and 
archaeological resources in Alberta prepared by the Public Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources. 
March, 1972. 8 pages. (Includes three page addendum) 


Report: the conservation of historical and archaeological resources in 
Alberta prepared by the Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of 


Historical and Archaeological Resources. March, 1972. 32 pages. 


Proceedings: public hearings on the conservation of historical and archae- 
Ological resources in Alberta, May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 67 pages. 


Report and Recommendations: public hearings on the conservation of histor- 


ical and archaeological resources in Alberta, May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 
120 pages. 


Public Hearings on the Environmental Effects of the 
Operation of Sulphur Extraction Gas Plants 
OCtObere2 woemlInmlo sm OINag72 
Klemm, R. K. Environmental effects of the operation of sulphur extraction 
gas plants. August, 1972. 116 pages. 


Terms of reference for public hearings: environmental effects of the 
operation of sulphur extraction gas plants, June, 1972. 2 pages. 


A prospectus for public hearings: environmental effects of the operation 
A sulphur extraction gas plants, October 2, 5, 11, 16 and 19, 1972. 
pages. 


Proceedings: public hearings on the environmental effects of the operation 
of sulphur extraction gas plants, October 2, 5, 11, 16 and 19, 1972. 3 v. 
1,743 pages. $6.00. 
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*Report and Recommendations: public hearings on the environmental effects 
of the operation of sulphur extraction gas plants, October 2, 5, 11, 16 
and 19, 1972. 128 pages. 


Public Hearings on Land Use and Resource Development 
in the Eastern Slopes 
June - July, 1973 


Information Bulletin Number 1: Terms of reference. 

Information Bulletin Number 2: Current Status Report on Alberta's Eastern Slopes. 

Information Bulletin Number 3: Information Centres and Source Material. 

Information Bulletin Number 4: Commercial Proposals Bulletin. 
Ss 


Information Bulletin Number Planning Statement - Oldman River Regional 


Planning Commission. 


Information Bulletin Number 6: Planning Statement - Calgary Regional Planning 
Commission. 


Information Bulletin Number 7: Planning Statement - Red Deer Regional Planning 
Commission. 


Information Bulletin Number 8: Planning Statement - Peace River Regional 
Planning Commission. 


Information Bulletin Number 9: Planning Statement - Athabasca-Yellowhead 
Information Bulletin Number 11: Task Force Position Paper. 


Information Bulletin Number 12: Science Advisory Committee, Ad Hoc Committee 
Paper on Land Use and Resource Development in 
the Eastern Slopes. 


Public Hearings on the Restoration of Water 


Levels in the Peace-Athabasca Delta 


A prospectus for public hearings: the restoration of water levels in the 
Peace-Athabasca Delta. September 25, 27 and October 2, 1973. 7 pages. 


Smith, S.B. The Peace-Athabasca Delta, a choice of water management alter- 
natives. August, 1973. 33 pages. (includes matrix) 


The Peace-Athabasca Delta Project Group. Technical Report: a report on low 
levels in Lake Athabasca and their effects on the Peace-Athabasca Delta. 
1973. 176 pages. illus. 


The Peace-Athabasca Delta Project Group. Summary report: the Peace- 
Athabasca Delta, a Canadian resource. 1972. 144 pages. illus. 
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Public Advisory Committee on the Environment; proceedings of the first 
annual meeting, MacDonald Hotel, Edmonton, Alberta, November 25, 26, iy 
125 pages. 


Public Advisory Committee on the Environment: proceedinas of the second 
annual meeting, Alberta Vocational Centre, Edmonton, Alberta, October 20, 
CL oT 2 oOIepages. 


Science Advisory Committee; first annual report, 1972. 55 pages. 


Additional Studies Available 


Underwood, McLellan and Associates Ltd. A preliminary assessment of environ- 


mental impact of oi1 and gas exploration and pipeline operations in Alberta, 
June, 1972. 51 pages. 


E.P.E.C. Consulting Ltd. and C.L. Sibbald, Agri - Business Ltd. The forest 
resource in Alberta: an examination with respect to Conservation, Recrea- 
tion and the Forest Industry. 1972. $30.00. 


‘ 


DR. WALTER TROST 


Trost, Dr. Walter Raymond. Environmental management; presented to the 
Edmonton Chamber of Commerce, February 16, 1972. 11 pages. 


Trost, Dr. Walter Raymond. Employment, productivity and environment; 
presented at the annual convention of the Alberta Federation of Labour, 
Calgary, Alberta, May, 1971. 11 pages. 


Trost, Dr. Walter Raymond. Managing the changing environment; presented to 
the 1973 AnnualConvention of the Alberta Society of Petroleum Geologists, 
January 18, 1973. 8 pages. 


*Being compiled at the time of this listing. 
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